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The World at Play 


Physical Training in Missouri.—Under the 
State Director of Physical Training for the 


State « 


f Missouri it is planned that so far as 


the weather permits physical training in the 
schools of Missouri shall be carried on in the 
open air. All student teachers are expected 
to learn at least two games for the elementary 
schools and to practice these games with the 


children on the school grounds. These games 
may be selected from the classified list in Miss 
sancroft’s book, Games for the Home, School 
and 


‘ymnasium; George Johnson’s Educa- 


tion by Plays and Games; or the State Sylla- 
bus of Physical Training for the elementary 
school 


\ll students must learn to play playground 
baseball, volley ball and dodge ball (which is 
best played as a team game with five or ten on 
ateam for a three-minute period), and either 
tennis, soccer football, basketball or swimming. 
In case of these latter activities the students may 
practice outside and furnish such evidence as the 
director may require that the work has been 
mastered. All students shall themselves try and 
also conduct with the children the Standard 
Ba ge lest of the Public School Athletic League 
and the Playgrournd Association of America. 

\ll Teacher-Training High Schools shall pro- 
vide, by the first of September, 1924, a full time 
ysical director who has had in his preparation 
igh school teaching not less than ten hours in 
approved school or department of physical 
ig, with the understanding that these re- 

will be increased each year, so that 
ber, 1927, the equivalent of 30 hours in 
physical education will be expected; provided, 
Owever, that if the high school has less than 


‘wo hundred fifty students a part of the time of 


+} oe ae : 

Ne physical director may be given to the elemen- 
ary children, and in systems having less than 
“itty teachers, he shall also teach one or more 


American Education Week.—American ld- 
ucation Week, sponsored by the American 
Legion, the National Education Association, 
and the Bureau of Education, will be celebrated 
Nov. 18-24. Each day of the Week will be 
devoted to a special subject. Monday, the 19th, 
will be American Constitution Day; Tuesday, 
Patriotism Day; Wednesday, School and Teach 
er’s Day; Thursday, Illiteracy Day ; Friday, Com 
munity Day. Saturday, the closing day, will be 
devoted to the promotion of physical education 
and health. 

The Bureau of Education at Washington 
has issued a pamphlet entitled “Suggestions for 
the Observance of American Education Week” 
containing many suggestions which will be 
helpful in the organization of American Edu- 
cation week and in the preparation of pro 
grams for the various days outlined. ‘The 
pamphlet also refers to a large number of 
sources of information on the topic suggested 


In a Town of Three Thousand.—Through 
the generosity of Ernest Woodward, President 
of the Genesee Pure Food Company, several acres 
of land with buildings consisting of a historic old 
grist mill, a storehouse and a number of barns 
have been secured for recreational purposes. The 
property is in the center of the town and extends 
along the beautiful river bank in LeRoy, New 
York. LeRoy with a population of only 3,000 is 
working out some interesting experiments in 
small community recreation. Mr. Woodward's 
gift will mean still further opportunity to dem 
onstrate what a small community can do for its 
leisure time life. 


Help in Money Raising—‘Better Times.”— 
Better Times, the attractive little magazine de 
voted to New York City social work, has added 
a bi-monthly section which should meet with a 
hearty welcome from the harrassed executive and 
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social worker. Money Raising and Administra- 
tive Methods is the title of this section which will 
deal with such administrative problems of char- 
itable and social agencies as publicity, money, 
purchasing, volunteer workers, accounting sys- 
tems and office management. 

A sample copy of this interesting new publica 
tion will be sent request from the office of 
Better Times, 100 Gold Street, New York. 


At the Dairy Cattle Congress.—A new fea- 
ture of the Dairy Cattle Congress held at 
Waterloo, lowa, this year was the demonstra- 
tion playground for children under six years 
of age. A space 100x150 feet was fenced for 
the purpose, just east of the exhibition hall. 
The Waterloo Playground Commission directed 
and provided the equipment 
and leadership. The ground was supervised 
from 10:30 A. M. to 7:30 P. M. 


the demonstration 


Special Events on the Playground.—A Cos- 
tume Flower Show held at the City Park under 
the auspices of the Greenville Playground Asso- 


ciation was an unusually beautiful event. There 


were 64 entries. Local flower firms contributed 
flowers to the winners 

Another event sponsored by the Association 
was a Doll Carriage Parade for which there were 
115 entries. Originality and beauty in decoration 
and the ages of the dolls entered were all factors 
considered In making the awards. The oldest doll 
entered was 75 years old 


More Recreation Legislation.—Georgia has 
joined the ranks of states passing laws permitting 
cities and towns to maintain and conduct super- 
vised recreation systems and authorizing such 
communities to create recreation boards or com- 
The Bill (House Bill No. 109) was 


approved August 18th. 


missions. 


Movable Moving Pictures.—At a cost of 
$175.77, exclusive of the original expenditure 
for equipment, Community Service of New 
Haven entertained more than 25,000 people 
last summer at outdoor moving picture shows. 

Miss Maude Wright, of Community Service, 
who was in charge of the shows, carried her screen 
projector and stand in a Ford car and herself 
operated the motion picture machine which was 
12 different neighborhoods. A 
number of agencies cooperated to make these out- 
door performances successful—among them the 


taken around to 
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motion picture theatres and film exchange com- 
panies, the Police Department, the Superinten 
dent of Parks, the Superintendent of Lamps, and 
the United Illuminating Company which supylied 
the electricity for the high+powered light re- 
quired by the modern projector used. 


Activities in Cambridge.—In the spring of 
1923 Mr. Steven H. Mahoney became Superin- 
tendent of Recreation at Cambridge, Mass. Dur- 
ing the past summer 15 municipal playgrounds and 
two bathing places were conducted under leader- 
ship. Among the special features of the season 
were a final Play Demonstration in which nearly 
4,000 children participated ; a Water Carnival on 
Labor Day; a public exhibition of the handwork 
made by the children on the playground; and a 
series of evening park shows consisting of motion 
pictures and silent talks on the screen. Plans are 
under way for fall and winter supervision on the 
larger grounds with the organization of football, 
basketball, and hockey leagues. The indoor pro- 
gram will include the opening of a number of re- 
creation centers with activities of all kinds. There 
will be afternoon classes for girls in dancing and 


dramatics. 


After-School Playgrounds in Wilmington.— 
Kight playgrounds in Wilmington will be kept 
open during the winter under leadership from 
3:30 to 5:30 each afternoon. The neighborhood 
associations will provide volunteers to aid_ the 
paid workers. 

The decision to keep the playgrounds open ne- 
cessitates the provision of more apparatus and 
this problem will be solved by the neighborhood 
association. Five hundred dollars to be ex- 
pended in permanent equipment has_ been 
offered by a friend of Community Service to 
the neighborhood associations which show the 
most interest and progress as judged on the 
basis of increased membership. An_ inter- 
neighborhood membership contest was, there- 
fore, a feature of Community Service Playground 
Week, September 23-29. 


Play in Institutions—The work which Ci 
cinnati Community Service is doing in connectio! 
with institutions continues to be an important 
feature of the program. During the summer 
Community Service, cooperating with the Juve: 
nile court, held two play periods each week fo! 
the boys in the detention room at the court ware 
Further, through the efforts of Community ¢ 
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vice a trained physical director was placed with 
the Anti-Tuberculosis League to supervise recrea- 
tion at the fresh air farm. 


Keeping Guests Happy.—‘It takes it for 
granted that you have hobbies, favorite sports, 
cultural interests and a certain amount of curios- 
ity to explore new places and meet new friends.” 

lt is interesting to find hotels expressing in this 
phraseology some of the leisure time needs of 
people. The Linnard, which maintains four hotels 
in Pasedena, California, has a trained staff of 
recreation experts for adults and children. At 
the beginning of each week a bulletin of activities 
is issued. ‘The service provides not only motor- 
ing, horseback riding, tennis, golf, swimming and 
social activities, but cultural and educational ac- 
tivities as well through its dramatic and musical 


programs. 


Fourteen Years on One Playground.—Four- 
teen years as a director of one playground is 
the record of Mrs. L. Mendes, director of the 
Cleveland Playground in New Orleans—the 
second ground in the city to be opened. Some 
of the young people who, as boys and girls 
played on the Cleveland Playground, now have 
children of their own playing there. 

At the celebration of Mrs. Mendes’ anniver- 
sary hundreds of people gathered to congrat- 
ulate her. 


Flag Day in Cincinnati—The Cincinnati 
Flag Day celebration in which Community Ser- 
vice cooperates with the Elks was designed this 
year to be of special interest to new citizens. 
With this in mind, 450 letters of invitation were 
sent out by one of the federal court judges to 
the foreign born who had taken out citizenship 
papers between June 14, 1922 and June 14, 1923. 
\ very large proportion of the men invited at- 
tended with their families and were assigned to 
reserved seats. A special address of welcome 
was given them. Other numbers on the program 


included a tribute to the flag, the singing of 
patriotic songs by a large group of school chil- 
dren and the pledge to the flag given by the Boy 


Scouts and Girl Scouts. 


Play Day in Utica—‘“The Pied Piper of 
Hamlin” was the main feature of the annual 
Playground Field Day held under the auspices of 
le Recreation Commission of Utica, New York. 
through the courtesy of the Kiwanis Club the 


children were transported in trucks to the park 
where Play Day was held. The pageant was 
followed by an exhibition of mass games for boys 
and a volley ball game played for the Junior 
League city championship. 
The Play Day came as a climax of a very 
successful playground season. Fifteen grounds 
were open, five of which opened in the spring and 
remained in operation until September 15. 


Fort Worth’s Diamond Jubilee—On Nov- 
ember 11, 12, 13, and 14 Fort Worth will cele- 
brate the 75th anniversary of the founding of 
old Fort Worth and the 50th anniversary of 
the incorporation of the City of Fort. Mr. W. 
C. Batchelor, Superintendent of Public Recre- 
ation, is general director of the celebration, on 
which an extensive committee organization is 
at work. Church Day, Victory Day, Golden 
Jubilee Day, Mayor’s Day and Diamond Jubi- 
lee Day celebrating schools and industries are 
to be the main features. Recreational ac- 
tivities will include a city-wide athletic pro- 
gram, three Victory balls, a Homecoming 
Basket Picnic with a program of entertain- 
ment, the pageant of Fort Worth, a parade of 
school children, a Neighborhood Reunion in 
the parks, a Street Carnival and a costume 
dance. 


Special Features of Seattle’s Recreation.— 
On June 26, 1922, Seattle opened its new Auto 
Camp which was partially financed by an ap- 
propriation of $20,000 made from the City 
Council. A community house with a wide 
veranda and open fireplace is one of the most 
popular features of the camp and here en- 
tertainments are provided by various city or- 
ganizations in the form of concerts, dances 
and moving picture shows. 

The facilities of the camp, which is con- 
ducted by the Board of Park Commissioners, 
provide shower baths, hot and cold water, 
laundry equipment and telephone service. A 
uniform charge of 50¢ a day is made each car. 
The total receipts from this source during one 
season, June 26th to October 5th, were $5900; 
the cost of operation, exclusive of construc- 
tion expenses, $4400. 

Another greatly appreciated facility pro- 
vided by the Park Department is the munici- 
pal golf course which had a total attendance 
for the year of 104,561. The charges made for 
the use of the course are: Yearly tickets. 
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$10.00; monthly, $2.50; single game, 40¢. 
Lockers may be secured by patrons holding 
yearly tickets at $6.00 a year. The course 
has not only been self-supporting but has 
yielded an additional revenue which has met 
the cost of construction work during the 


year. 


Westchester County’s Play Day.—‘Must 
we wait a whole year for another Play Day?” 
was the query of the 2000 children attending 
the Play Picnic which marked the opening of 
Lake Mohansic Park, the 1,500 acre reserva- 
tion which has recently been added to the 
county park system. ‘Transported in trucks 
the children came from nine communities in 
the county. A pageant and folk dancing in 
the morning were followed by a picnic lunch. 
Tennis, volley ball, dodge ball, quoits, base- 
ball, and sports of all kinds filled the after- 
noon. 

The County Recreation System under the 
auspices of the Westchester County Recrea- 
tion Commission is now being developed with 
Mrs. Chester Marsh as the executive. The 
Play Picnic is only one of the activities being 
conducted by the Commission which is work- 
ing for the establishment of play and art cen- 
ters throughout the county. 


A New Recreation Department.—The Louis- 
ville, Kentucky, School for Social Work, es- 
tablished last January under the auspices of 


the Welfare League of the University 
Louisville, in opening its second semester ai)- 
nounces a full time department of recreatio 

The course of instruction covers one year 
and in addition to technical and theoretical 
courses includes field work with the various 
organizations of the city. Among the courses 
listed are storytelling and dramatization, group 
games, team games, athletics, folk games, folk 
dancing, social dancing, group organization 
and leadership, and theory of play. These 
courses are fitting students for work with 
boys’ and girls’ camps, settlements, social cen- 
ters, playgrounds, and other recreation agen- 
cies. A certificate is given upon the comple- 
tion of the training. 

Further information may be secured from 
the school, 215 East Walnut Street Annex, 
Louisville, Ky. 


A Cooperative Plan for Community Center 
Service—A number of colleges, normal 
schools, and other educational institutions in 
Michigan are cooperating in a plan for pro- 
viding extension service to local community 
and the organization of community programs. 
An outline of the plan with suggestions for 
the organization of programs and a list of in- 
stitutions from which speakers and educa- 
tional programs may be secured are contained 
in a bulletin issued by the Extension [ivi- 
sion of the University of Michigan at Ann 
Arbor. 














The first annual field day of the Westchester County Recreation Commission in which two thousand chil- 
dren took part. The commission which has headquarters in White Plains, N. Y., is serving a great many 
of the towns in the county. 
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One of the play streets in Boston, Mass., where the children are free from traffic dangers and where their 
recreation is looked after by Community Service of Boston 


Winter Sports for New Yorkers.—The New 
York Interstate Park Commission, in its re- 
port for 1922, tells how a greatly appreciated 
program of winter sports has been made pos- 
sible by providing steam heat in the Bear 
Mountain Inn and by arranging for week end 

mmodation at nominal rates. Two to- 
boggans have been constructed, and tobog- 
gans, skiis, snow shoes and other equipment 
may be rented at reasonable rates. This in- 
ovation has added greatly to the usefulness 
park, which is now bringing enjoyment 
and recreation to millions of people. 


Street Play.—Eight play streets were con- 


ducted last summer under the auspices of 
Boston Community Service with a program 
which included not only games and play ac- 
tivities but excursions and outings to city 
parks, with a final picnic on September first 


In which all the play streets combined. 


Story-telling in Monroe, Michigan.—Story- 
tellir was an important and_ successful 
phase of the playground program conducted 
in Monroe under the auspices of the Monroe 
Community Service and the Recreation Asso- 
ciation. Under the leadership of Mrs. Warren 


Huss, Chairman of the Storytelling Com- 
mittee, a group of High School girls were 
trained to serve as volunteer storytellers on 
the playgrounds. Two girls were assigned to 
each ground daily. Story dramatization was 
a popular feature of the story hours. Among 
the stories told were the following. The 
Steadfast Tin Soldier; Cinderella; The Elves and 
the Shoemaker; The Little Hero of Harlem; 
The House That Jack Built; Little Red Riding 
Hood; The Old Woman and Her Pig; Pete 
Rabbit; The Street Musician; Little Black Sam- 
bo; Tom Thumb; Just So Stories; Dick Whiting- 
ton and His Cat; The Fisherman and His Wife; 
Snow White and Rose Red; Ugly Duckling; The 
Pied Piper of Hamlin; Why the Sea is Salt; 
Beauty and the Beast; Why the Evergreen Tree 
Keeps Its Leaves in Winter; Sleeping Beauty; 
Rikkie-Tikki-Tavi; East of the Sun and West 
of the Moon; Ali Baba and the Forty Thieves, 
The Golden Touch; Thumbelina; The King of 
the Golden River; The Little Match Girl ; Jack 
and the Bean Stalk; The Little Red Hen. 


Play Membership.—Community Service of 
Lewiston, Maine, last summer tried the experi- 
ment of enrolling boys and girls as members 
of the playground. The director of each 
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ground enrolled every prospective member by 
having him fill out a card giving his name, 
address, age and nationality. If at the end 
of five days the boy or girl had proved a loyal 
member of the playground, he was awarded 
a playground membership button which was 
forfeited if he violated any of the playground 
rules. The plan helped materially in keeping 
up standards and had a splendid effect on 
playground morale 


Our Future Scientists —More than 100 boys 
made airplanes and 46 had the fun of flying 
them in the Interstate Park Competition held 
at Washington Park, Chicago, September 22. 
Class A boys, who were the experts, averaged 
seventy feet per flight while the young and in- 
experienced beginners averaged twenty-four 
feet. 

“When we develop designers, builders and 
flyers of airplanes,” said V. K. Brown, Super- 
intendent of Playgrounds and Sports of the 
South Park Commissioners, “we have caused 
the beginning of development of future Edi- 


, 


sons, Marconis, or Wright Brothers.’ 


Hiking.—Sunday hikes are a popular fea- 
ture of the fall program of Community Service 
of Boston. Plans for the outings are issued 
on a mimeographed sheet giving details re- 
garding destination, meeting place, time, route, 
leader and expense involved. 


Neighborhood Tours.—Under this title Com- 
munity Service of Paris, Kentucky, is con- 
ducting a series of programs of music and 
talks in various districts of the city. The 
speakers and participants travel from neigh- 
borhood to neighborhood in trucks stopping at 
designated points to give their musical pro- 
gram and information regarding the purpose 
and program of Community Service. 


Martin’s Recreation Park.—The Illinois Cen- 
tral Railroad and the City of Martin, Tennes- 
see, have cooperated to make possible a play- 
ground and recreation park. Several years ago 
the City requested the Railroad to lease it a 
strip adjacent to the existing park which 
would enable the city authorities to enlarge 
the playground. The property was leased at 
$1 a year with the understanding that it would 
be used only for park purposes and that the 
City would provide the necessary funds for 
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the development of the park. After the pla 
ground had been prepared and the equipment 
installed, the City authorities made a furth 
request of the Railroad for assistance in beaut 
fying a strip of right-of-way immediately ad 
jacent to the railroad track. This was di 
and electric light globes were contributed i 
the entrance gateways to the park and along 
the right of way. When the park had been 
completed, it was designated as Illinois Cen- 
tral Community Park. 


& 


A Bigger, Better Magazine for the Boys of 
America.—The Boy Scouts of America have 
announced that a gift of $100,000 has made it 
possible to enlarge Boys’ Life, the Boy Scout 
magazine, and make it even more interesting 
to its 200,000 boy readers. The new program 
will begin with the October number which 
will contain 68 pages brimful of interesting 
material. 


A Training Course for Recreation Workers. 
—The school of Play and Recreation of which 
Miss Madeline L. Stevens is director, an- 
nounces its fall term of practical courses in 
play and recreation for playground directors, 
club leaders, community workers, and camp 
counsellors. The fall term begins October 4, 
1923; the midyear term, February 5, 1924. 
Classes will be held at the Heckscher Founda- 
tion, 1 East 104th Street, New York City. 
Any inquiries may be sent Miss Stevens at that 
address. 


Fort Worth’s Mammoth Swimming Pool.— 
Fort Worth has a swimming pool operated by 
the Park Department which was built “on 
faith,” in that it was erected at a cost of ap- 
proximately $60,000, every cent of which was 
borrowed with the pledge of receipts from the 
operation of the pool. 

In the first short year of its operation clear 
profit reached the figure of $15,217 or more than 
25% of its cost. This year the net increase 
is more than $12,500, a profit of more than 
30%. The pool is said to be the largest con- 
crete pool in the world. It is 250 feet in dia- 
meter and 785 feet in circumference. The 
1,900,000 gallons of water with which it is 


filled give the pool a depth of 18 inches at the 
) feet 
9 


edge, sloping at the rate of one foot to |! 
as the center is reached where the depth 1s 
feet. Fresh water enters the pool throu: 
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inch intake which is never shut off, and finds donated by citizens of New Orleans was 
egress through a 12 inch outlet. opened on the Beauregard Playground. This 
pool, which is the gift of Napole Maestri, cost 

A Mammoth Aquatic Meet.—The Texas $7,000. It measures 30 by 60 feet, being three 


State Invitation Aquatic Meet held at Fort 
n September third was a note- 
The 
ooperation with the Life Saving Corps of 
Fort Worth-Tarrant County Chapter of 


feet deep at the shallow end, and 6 feet, 6% 


Worth, Texas, « inches at the deep end. Showers, toilets and 


rthy event Public Recreation Board twelve spacious dressing rooms measuring 6 







by 12 feet are provided. In front of the pool 


and separate from it is a wading pool 20 by 













\merican Red Cross presented the follow- 40 feet for the younger children. 
rogram Ground was broken for the Rosenberg Me 
morial Swimming Pool on August 22. This 
PROGRAM pool, which will be the duplicate of the Maestri 
pool, is the gift of Mrs. Rosenberg in memory 
2 P. M—Aquaplaning: of her husband. 


ll girls and women in 


Open to a the 


State of Texas Handicraft in Newport, Kentucky.—The 

exhibit of the handicraft work done by the 

Ps a og -— , = : children of Newport, Kentucky, on the play- 
P. M.—Order of Swimming Events: : SOE As, 

, grounds conducted by Community Service is a 
; ; ; 

- _— , , splendid demonstration of the value of crafts- 

l 90-Yard Swim (free style) “I 1 dem om , lu e 


manship activities. The children were justifi- 


Junior (boys under 17 years) : ‘ : 
’ ably proud of their baskets filled with the 





























2, 30-Yard Swim (free style) ....Women : 
om <r. ae 7 : flowers they had made and of the trays and 
90-Yard Swim (free style) ...... Open or ; 

; i ; ; other articles all their own. 

CS EVE, o.cncecteecwendvass Junior 

9. 25-Yard Swim (back stroke) ...Junior 

6. 100-Yard Swim (back stroke) ..... Men 

/. 100-Yard Swim (free style) ....Women AMERICAN JUNIOR RED CROSS 

8. 25-Yard Swim (breast stroke) .... Junior :, 

. ee See oink cdnecceneteds Women UNDER ONE FLAG 

\0. 220-Yard Swim (free style) ...... Open FOR WORLD SERVICE. 

17 *) £ - : - r a r . 

ll, 220-Yard Swim (free style) ...... Junior 

12. 440-Yard Swim (free style) ....Women 







13. Half mile boat race 
Junior Life Saving Corps, A. R. C. 
l4. Rescue Race Life Saving Corps, A. R. C. 














Pe PAE: De gies cseaicaaed Open 
16. Mile Swim (free style) .......... Open 
7, ee ee eer ere TT eT 
18. enile Exhibition, 


Children under 10 years 


5:30 P. M.—Pageant—Neptune’s Triumph 





| under the Auspices of the Playground 
tment of The Public Recreation Board 


ming Pools in New Orleans.—On Au- 
gust 25 the first of a series of swimming pools 









Red Cross Roll Call, Nov. 11-29. 








A Leader in the Recreation Movement 





Dr. Henry S. Curtis 


Dr. Henry S. Curtis has accepted the position 
of Director of Physical Training for the State of 
Missouri. Dr. Curtis is one of the most exper- 
ienced and one of the most thoughtful men in 
the whole recreation field. He worked with others 
to organize the Playground and Recreation Asso- 
ciation of America, served for a time as its first 
secretary, and later as vice-president, and for 
many years has lectured before large audiences 
throughout America on the play and recreation 
problem. He has also given assistance to a great 
many cities and groups in working on recreation 
problems. 

Dr. Curtis served as Supervisor of the play- 
grounds in the District of Columbia, also as Di- 
rector of playgrounds in New York City. Dur- 
ing the war Dr. Curtis was one year in France as 
athletic director and lectured in American camps. 
Dr. Curtis has written a number of books on the 
play and recreation field which have been very 
widely used. 

There are few men in the world at the present 
time who have given such careful thought to 
recreation problems as has Dr. Henry S. Curtis. 
He has truly been a pioneer in this pioneer field. 
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New York Elks for Recreation 
The Elks Magazine for July, 1923 reports: 


“The recreational park idea has been taken 
up by the State Association of New York 
Certain financially strong Lodges in New York 


State purpose to purchase parks, which they 


will fit up as athletic fields for their communi- 
ity. In others, where that would be too ex- 
pensive a proposition, they have taken up 
themselves the duty of interesting the munici- 
pal government and the town government, 
that the city or town may establish recrea- 
tional parks and playgrounds, and they will 
take one of them and call it the Elk Play- 


ground, or give it some other name that 
will clearly indicate to the community that the 
Elks have taken that particular playground 
under their patronage. ‘There will be appoint- 
ed by the Lodge of Elks an instructor, one 
who is competent to instruct boys and girls 
in games and sports. They will, through the 
Lodge, furnish that playground with the prop- 
er equipment. We have had a number of in- 
teresting conferences with an officer of the 
Recreational Society. He is an expert in this 
work and has placed at our disposal all the 
statistics the Society has been gathering for 
a number of years. I hope to be able to show 
in my report just what expense it would in- 
volve on the part of the Grand Lodge and on 
the different Subordinate Lodges to carry on 
this work. 

“Think that over! Decide whether that 
would be necessary and beneficial work in 
your community. There are certain things 
that fit in one community and not in another. 
There are certain big-town propositions that 
are not advisable or practical for small towns 
to undertake.” 

The Good of the Order Committee of the 
Elks has been considering a number of plans 
as to service which could be rendered by the 
Elks organization throughout America. The 
chairman of this Committee advises that the 
thing that appeals to the true Elk is something 
that has the human touch, that all the plans 
suggested are aimed toward the youth o! 
America, that the leaders in the various Elk 
lodges wish to give the young people some 
social life in the community. 
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f the first convention at Chicago in 1907, 
Graham Romeyn Taylor wrote: 

It was a convention on 
play—and it did the thing it talked about. From 
irst to last, the play spirit was ascendant.” 


Everybody played. 


his same spirit of play, spontaneous and 
eager, bubbled forth and pervaded the Tenth 
Congress at Springfield. It gave a lilt and tonic 
to the whole business. It captivated and swept 
into its joyous current the first puzzled Spring- 
field citizens who had come to the sessions curi- 
is to see what a Recreation Congress was like. 
[he Tenth Congress had an advantage over 


the first in that the spirit of play had a new form 
of expression—community music. Professor 
Peter Dykema was the smiling Pied Piper who 
piped the delegates into a delightful land of self- 
made music. And an orchestra of two hundred 


cave Il Trovatore after ten minutes of 
struction, and lo, it was music! The audience 


How pleased those amateur musicians were! 
Witl what abandon and barbaric joy Joseph Lee 
shook his tambourine and war whooped after we 


had successfully rendered the Anvil Chorus! 
Everyone came away with a lasting impression 
f music as recreation. 


The growth of professional consciousness and 
onfidence of which Joseph Lee spoke in his sum- 
mary on the last evening, the many obstacles 
encountered throughout the years, and the hard 
battles fought have not robbed the play move- 


ment of its spontaneity. That spontaneity 
dominated at Springfield in the play hours of 
Elizabeth Burchenal, in Dykema’s and Clark’s 
sessions of song, in the story hours of Seumas 


MacManus, in the state reunions and _ personal 


onterences. Good feeling abounded. 
E Want BrEAD AND RosgEs, Too” 

Deeper in significance than the joyousness of 
te Congress was the reiteration from a fresh 
point view and with a new emphasis of the 
Totound social meaning of community recrea- 
ton, is was epitomized in Mr. James Mullen- 
ach's quotation, “We want bread and roses, 


‘We Want Bread and Roses, Too’’ 


WEAVER PANGBURN 







too,” the slogan which once appeared on a 
placard in a Chicago labor parade. It is the cry 
of the potential creator, an amateur chained to a 
baffling automatic machine. And Mr. Mullen- 
bach, from his experience as a worker at the 
bench and as chairman of the Trade Board of 
Hart Schaffner and Marx, was just the person 
to speak with authority on the necessity of the 
relief that recreation must bring to the workers 
in industry. 

It was no coincidence that, during the Con- 
gress, Samuel Gompers sent Joseph Lee heartiest 
greetings and a pledge of close cooperation from 
organized labor. One statement in Mr. Gomper’s 
wire read, “Industrial workers of the present day 
hunger for larger, richer life.” 

In a bird’s-eye view, only towers and steeples 
are conspicuous. ‘The section meetings and their 
speakers—the underpinning, foundation and main 
part of the Congress structure—must be passed 
over here. 

One of the many towers and steeples was 
Dr. Charles W. Gilkey. The word he brought 
from the church, the progressive, dynamic por- 
tion of the church, was lucid, sound, encourag- 
ing. “The deepest reason why the church and 
recreation belong together is that both partake 
of a creative and fertile character.” To many, 
what Dr. Gilkey said was a lively and inspiring 
reassurance of the vitality and social idealism of 
the church today. 

Lorado Taft’s speech was as facile and charm- 
ing as is the work of his chisel. He made the 
audience see beauty and want to learn how to 
strive for it. “The American people must re- 
discover the joy of creation,” he said. “They 
must learn to use their hands in bringing some 
sort of beauty into being.” 

Professor Alfred G. Arvold vividly revealed 
what community drama can mean to the drab, 
dull life of many rural towns and villages. 

Lieutenant-Governor Lunn brought a tribute 
to the play movement from the political field. 
Alvin Owsley, National Commander of the 
American Legion, unable to be present, sent his 
message in a letter which was read at a general 


Letters from ‘Theodore Roosevelt, 
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session. 
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Assistant Secretary of the Navy and from James 


]. Davis, Secretary of Labor, were also read. 


Someone said there were too many great 
speakers, too rich a diet, so to speak. Not all 
will agree with this, perhaps, but at any rate, 


they are too numerous to quote or even mention 


here. 
“LINCOLN GREAT ARTIST’—LEE 


Lincoln's influence was on the Congress, as 
was to be expected. Joseph Lee and others bore 
testimony. ‘To Lee, Lincoln is not only a gentle- 
man, but also a great artist. Mr. Lee said in the 
address that opened the Congress that the suc- 
cessful American business man at fifty is un- 
happy, homesick and disillusioned because he 
finds there is something he meant to do or say 
that he has not done or said, and that if he keeps 
on as he has been doing, he will die without doing 
or saying it. 

Of vital importance were the messages of John 
Martin, Mrs. Marietta Johnson, and Mrs. Clark 
W. Hetherington. Mr. Martin appealed for con- 
structive and positive reading for children. In 
his opinion, the reading of the children of the 
poor is better cared for than that of the children 
of the rich. Mrs. Johnson’s stimulating address 
revealed to what a degree the philosophy of the 
play movement is finding practical application in 
educational methods. Vigorously, she hammered 
in the truth that the teacher’s business is to study 
the child and his needs before trying to train 
him. “The child is not getting ready to be an 
adult any more than a person of forty is getting 
ready to be fifty she said. “Its education 
should not be planned on adult’s needs.” 

William E. Harmon’s statement that leading 
realtors were awakening to the social and eco- 
nomic values of parks and playgrounds and that 
in many new developments ten per cent of the 
land would be set aside for play purposes, 
brought great encouragement. 

There was inspiration in the presence and mes- 
sages of Mrs. Milton P. Higgins, former presi- 
dent of the National Congress of Mothers and 
Parent-Teacher Associations, William Butter- 
worth of Moline, Illinois, Mary E. McDowell, 
Commissioner of Department of Public Welfare 
of Chicago, Walter A. May of Pittsburgh, Judge 
Austin E. Griffiths of Seattle, Dr. Henry S. 
Curtis, R. E. Hieronymous of the University of 
Illinois, Professor John Smith of Berea College, 








John T. Tigert, Commissioner of the Unit d 
States Bureau of Education, and many others 
The nature games of E. Lawrence Paln 
Professor of Rural Education at Cornell | 
versity, were a revelation. Mrs. George 
Palmer, president of the Illinois State Federation 
of Women’s Clubs, presided at the section on 
nature games. Mr. Louis E. Jallade, architect, 
was available for advice and consultation 
reference to recreation buildings. Springtield 


s 


newspapers were very generous in printing n 
of the Congress. 

And what shall be said of the Niels Buk 
demonstration? ‘The city editor of the Spring- 
field Journal despaired of doing it justic 
Patriotism, spontaneity and a _ perfection « 


f 


artistic grace that almost attained the spiritual, 
spoke through the rhythmic gymnastics and folk 
dances of the Danish farm boys and girls 


A CONGRESS OF CHALLENGE 


— 


Vindication of the purposes and theory « 
community recreation workers there was in 
plenty at the Congress. Yet there was mainly a 
great challenge. 

Discussion was devoted more to discovering 
faults and weaknesses in technique or policy than 
to mutual congratulations. Standards were 
mulled over. Experts got their heads together 
over knotty problems. 

And then the big fundamental problems in 
the social order. What a challenge in Mrs. 
Johnson’s analysis of the educational needs of 
children! What a challenge in the hunger of 
workers in industry for recreation, as pointed 
out by Mr. Mullenbach and Mr. Gompers. Dis- 
tant yet is the goal of an articulate and ex- 
pressive America. 

The challenges will be met. The delegates 
of the Tenth Congress heard them with a shout 
and have scattered joyously over their several 
fields of labor and are carrying on. 

















Ladies and Gentlemen, Delegates, and Citizens 
this lovely City: Here we are in the Tenth 
Congress assembled, and is it not good to be 
here? Before I say a word or two in general, | 
ought to thank the good people of the City of 
Springfield for what they have done toward mak- 


ing this Congress a memorable one, and especi- 
illy ought I to ask Mrs. Haynes and the Chamber 
of Commerce and other civic bodies to convey 
to their members and constituents the appreci- 
ation of the Board of Directors of the Play- 
ground and Recreation Association of America 
of the other members of this Congress. 

let me ask you what can be better than to meet 
in this historic city, a city rich in‘ memories of 
the great-hearted Lincoln, whose love and ex- 
ample are to all men as fixed and constant as 


the northern star. And again I ask you what ts 

more unselfish, more useful, than to as- 
semble to consider and to promote the welfare 
f the nation 


In that glad day when reason and not force 
he earth “a little child shall lead us.” 


er little children to come unto me,” said 


shall rule t 
the lowly Nazarene, “for of such is the kingdom 
ff heaven.” Out in the far west, where rolls the 
Columbia and hears no sound save its own lash- 
ing, there in the silence and grandeur of that 
noble river, chiselled and fashioned by the genius 
f nature on the everlasting rock of the moun- 
tains, stands a likeness of the immortal Lincoln. 


| would that nature might grain in the heart of 
n the value, the primal value of childhood. 

The child is our real wealth; its care our high- 
est duty. “The proper study of mankind 1s 
mat The boy is father to the man. The 
hief end of man on earth is a life worth living, 
a joyous, useful, honorable life, a life expand- 
ing from the cradle to the grave. The neglect 
of a child is a crime against the race. He is 
help He is our trust. A breach of that 


rust is without adequate redress. For infancy, 
youth and age go on and on, like a river, down 
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Introductory Remarks’ 


Austin E. GRIFFITHS 


Judge of the Superior Court of the State of Washington, Member of the Board of Directors 
of the Playground and Recreation Association of America 








to the ocean of eternity. They cannot turn back 
to get a new start. 

Of all the material and moral waste of which 
we are guilty, of all the wrongs against the spirit 
and purpose of creation, is not the worst to deny 
the child its birthright? Do not society, the 
community, individuals, sin without hope of par- 
don, when they by act or failure to act within 
their power, deprive children and youth of a 
fair chance in life? What is that birthright? 
What is that fair chance? 

You who hear me, you workers and _ social 
thinkers, well know what is that precious birth- 
right. -You know better than I what is that 
priceless fair chance. 

The State of Illinois alone spends eleven mil 
lion dollars a year upon its 31,000 waifs and strays 
and other human wreckage. This is reclama 
tion only. How little comparatively is spent for 
prevention? How little is spent at the well- 
spring to set the current pure and strong in 
sound bodies and minds of children and youth! 

But it is not for me to speak at length. Others 
more able will do so. It will be honor and pleas- 
ure to me to sit and listen. You have come 
from all over the land to deal with a_ funda- 
mental part of this national subject. “Peace 
hath its victories no less renowned than war.” 
You bring to your task youth, energy, wisdom, 
a decisive will to serve our country as well in 
peace as in war. You are builders of a better 
race. You reduce to practice, to everyday good, 
your own ideals and the far-reaching idealism 
of the Playground-Recreation movement. 

Play, and a place to play, are the breath of 
life to our people. May you return from this 
Congress to your homes, to your work, renewed 
in strength and courage, and with a vision that 
takes in not only our own loved land, but all 
countries when the “earth shall be filled with 
the knowledge of the Lord as the waters cover 
the sea.”’ 

Ladies and Gentlemen: I have the honor to 
declare the Tenth Congress now open. 
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Play and Democracy’ 


JosePH LEE 


President of the Playground and Recreation Association of America 


What I shall say tonight is largely suggested 
by the works of two citizens of Illinois. 

I want first to speak about a book, and if you 
do not remember anything else I say tonight, 
remember the name of the book. It is The 
Genius of America, by Stuart P. Sherman, 
professor of English of the University of Illinois, 
Scribner, 1923. It an awfully good book. | 
shall misrepresent it to some extent by what I 
shall say. You must read it for yourselves. 
One of the author theses is that the subject 
very largely of current American fiction is the 
disillusionment of the business man, the man who 
has made his pile of oyster shells and naturally 
finds them empty. The “tired business man” 
forms the subject of the comics in our papers 
and other reading matter, mainly our modern 

What is the trouble? 


most of the things we ordinarily put down in a 


novels. The man has got 


list of recipes for happiness; he has got money, 
made honorably by himself; he has a wife; he 
married for love d not for money; he has a 
home and a family; he is a respected citizen, a 


member of the church, and of the Republican 


Party. What more could anybody want? He 
has recreation. HH: the Sunday paper, the 
girl and music sl the movies, and an auto- 
mobile for every member of the family. Why 
is not his life complete He finds all life, ac- 
cording to thes¢ riters, dull and uninteresting. 


His wife is uninteresting, and he finds himself 


uninteresting. What is the matter? Of course 
this picture is exaggerated. When a man is 
disillusioned it meat hat he undervalues some- 


thing—undervalues the thing he is disillusioned 


about. But thers omething in it. It shows 


that the man who wants something different is 
still alive. 

Again, American business is not such a dull 
and drab affair. | not stupid. It is nine- 
tenths carred « for sport. It is romantic 
When a man goes out a’d marries a western 
town and grows up with it, that is romance. If 
this desire for mone\ ere to die out, ail the 

* Addre é t R Congress, Springfield, 
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philosophers who have so deprecated it would 
be the first to arise to try to set those fires going 
again. Although the picture is somewhat ex 
aggerated there is something in it. Something is 
the matter. What? The man’s own remedies, 
according to the stories, lie often in the direction 
of chorus girls and other people’s wives. ‘Those 
remedies do not work because he either gets the 
lady or he does not, and either way he is dis- 
appointed. Coming from Boston, I am supposed 
to say something highbrow, so I will offer a brief 
quotation from Horace: “He finds he _ has 
changed his wife, but not his life.” That does 
not seem to be a remedy, and yet there is some- 
thing in it. He finds out the matter is not that 
he is tired and overworked, but that work has 
not given him the dividends he wanted. There 
His food 
lacks some ingredient and he cannot keep alive 


is a lack of something, a lack in life. 
on what he gets. He is out seeking life, and 
being ignorant and not having pondered deeply, 
He finds it 
does not, as almost anybody could have told 


he thinks dissipation leads to life. 


But in one sense he has 
It is life that is lacking. 
There are other ways of trying to reach this 


him at the beginning. 
got the right idea. 


goal. He might go out and fight a duel, or be- 
come a street singer or a searcher after truth, 
and other ways not so romantic, and these | 
want to speak about. 

I once went on a canoe trip. I sent my canoe 
on the train, and when I got to my destination 
[ found I was quite a distance from the river, 
so | went to a farmer’s house to get help in 
getting it down to the river. The farmer was 
out in the field, and his wife had gone to town, 
but his mother was there. She told me that her 
son had wanted to be an artist, but had not quite 
enough money to go to an art school, that he had 
learned to be a designer in the mills at Lowell, 
but had tuberculosis, and had come out here to 
farm. She said, “I will show you something.” 
And she took me into the parlor, and there, 
under a glass cover was the statue of a sleeping 
child, very beautifully done. She told me they 
had lost a baby. 












That is what I mean by what is lacking in 
ie life of the business man. ‘That farmer, I 
enture to say, never found life uninteresting, 
nd no one, probably, ever found him uninterest- 
ing. There is a touch that is lacking in the life 

the business men, and in almost all of us. I 
new another man, a fisherman, who used to go 
out on the islands to see the sun rise. I have 
a neighbor who makes beautiful violins—he has 
hardly strength to do anything else. He is an 
artist. And it is not only people in humble 
positions. I know a successful lawyer who at 
the age of fifty became a sculptor. You all of 
you know of instances of this kind. I think 
there, or thereabouts, is what the business man 
of current American fiction is looking for. That 
is life; that is not dissipation, not throwing life 
away. Something bigger than he is, something 
he must strive for—one side of that is beauty. 
Something that is restful, something where he 
can feel that the more he is there the more he 
has life. Beauty is the ultimate contact with the 
real life itself, not the preparation for life, but 
the actual thing. 

One more instance of this was a lawyer who 
practiced at one time hereabouts. In his plead- 


ings and speeches there was cogency like the 
march of fate. His metaphors were illumina- 


he made everybody see with his eloquence. 

There was nobility of soul in his words. Among 

his writing are the great monuments of English 

iterature. Not only was he a great man and a 

ereat gentleman, but he was a great artist, and 

me characteristic, that one power, would 

have saved him from disillusionment if he had 

ing but a lawyer all his life. One of 

or Sherman’s suggestions is that what 

might save us is real American literature, that 

f the American’s genius as leader and law- 

river, the American genius which he maintains 

xpressed by sexual irregularities (mustard 

rm water) but that literature we all want 

when it helps law out. We have in Lincoln 
eat example of what that may mean. 

as to what we ought to do about it. 

Ve cannot all be great artists, nor Lincolns. We 

deserve the name of artist at all. We 

some little recompense, however, in 

m of appreciation. What we appreciate 


\ { ] 
é . 


do. We have all of us got something 


of sort within us, or we had it when we 
we! ildren. Every child is _ interesting. 
LT " 4 . 4 

My ly watches a child. Every youth and 
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maiden has some romance, dreams of something 
they are going to do that shall contain the element 
of beauty. Why let it all die out of us by not 
keeping it alive? 

How to do it. Here again, we learn from 
Lincoln. We know that when he was a boy he 
had three books—Euclid, Shakespeare and the 
Bible, from which he learned of cogency, beauty, 
nobility and music. He was exposed to great 
masterpieces, and what is equally important he 
had some leisure in which to become acquainted 
with them. He was not fed on sensation. He 
was not taken up every few minutes and started 
doing something else. He had long hours for 
contemplation. He had time when he was on 
the river working, or along its banks, or lying 
on his back in the fields, as he says, grinding 
on the shoulder blades to keep in the shelter of 
the tree, like David, watching his sheep, and 
listening to the music within him. He was not 
hurried and fussed all the time, as children are 
nowadays. but we can, in spite of the rush, at 
least in our schools and in our homes, expose 
our children to the great masterpieces of art— 
and possibly they will take. In the home at least 
we can forbear the speed that makes narrow, we 
can avoid constant sensation. We can allow the 
dust to settle, the noise to cease. In the original 
myth in Homer’s story, Pegasus revelled in the 
silent pool—not in the waters of our modern 
jazz. 1 think our discussions here ought to open 
with, “Be still and know that I am God.” 

Can Community Service help in that work? 
You have other problems than those of the chil- 
dren—you have those of the working man. I 
think you will do something in this field also, 
something for adults, which I believe is one of 
the great things America now needs, perhaps 
the greatest—singing, dramatics, in institutions, 
teachers of children, playground teachers, church 
workers, storytelling. Has it occurred to you if 
you could merely give people some subject for 
decent conversation? We fail in America from 
lack of things to say that are worth while perhaps 
more than from any other source. Giving people 
different forms of art is giving them something 
worth while to talk about. All great art grows. 
One of the great, tremendous things about 
Lincoln’s art was the expressing of the soul of 
the people. You cannot express what is not 
there, and if you have not art in the soul, of 


(Concluded on p. 480) 
































































































































































































































































































































































































































The Value of Parks and Playground in 
Real Estate Development’ 


WILLIAM E, HARMON 


Harmon Foundation 


[ have always felt 1 could write just such a 
masterpiece as was read by Mr. Homer Folks 
at the opening of the Conference of Social 
Workers in Washington last spring, and when I 
came out to Springfield I concluded I had done 
so. His was the most perfectly built up argu- 
ment I have ever heard, and mine was just about 
as good. The trouble with my paper was that it 


didn’t fit into this occasion—so, like the fish that 
gets off the hook before you net him, I can tell 
as big a story as I choose about it without fear 
of contradiction. 

The difficulty arose from the fact that the date 


of the assignment of my subject and the date of 
this meeting were too far apart; too many things 
have happened in the world between then and 
now. An earthquake took place in Japan, the 
Ward trial has absorbed the attention of New 
York society, and the Illinois Legislature passed 

1 | was to come to this Con- 
[ really ought to be off the 
being here with the finest 
speech you have never heard, and by the grace 


the very bill for whicl 
ference to advocate 
program instead of 


of God, you never will hear. The thing was 
really my own fault largely—I took my subject 
too seriously and did not take the Chicago papers 
seriously enough. I should have known that 
while I was laboring on my masterpiece, some 
of you people—Miss Ralston and Senator Mason 
in particular, were deftly accomplishing an opera- 
tion that has given to Illinois a real opportunity 
to take care of the needs of the children for all 
time. 

Since the news was broken to me that my 
speech was about as appropriate as a last year’s 
bird’s nest, or yesterday’s newspaper, I have been 
more or less in a blue funk. Having no facility 
for extemporaneous speaking, I had entered into 
the depths. You may have felt awfully sorry 
for the next speaker who you knew had not 
prepared an address, especially when that speaker 
happened to be yourself. Well, you can quite ap- 
preciate my sensations, and I bespeak your 
sympathetic forbearance through the miscellane- 
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ous concoction which | have hastily constructed 
as a substitute for the aforesaid chef d’oeuvre. 

The play or recreational problem has two sides. 
One might be called the spiritual side; the other, 
the material. The first, and most important, is 
to provide proper instruction, inspiration and 
control—to build physical, moral strength and 
ethical ideals. The second, is to provide a place 
where this instruction and training can be carried 
into effect. School might be taught without 
school houses, and religion without churches, but 
it must be admitted that both are important ac 
cessions. 

I am here to stress the importance of play- 
grounds and recreation areas. No permanent 
work can be carried on in the field of recreation 
without a permanent field in which the recreation 
can be carried on. 

Assuming the importance of land segregated 
for playground purposes—let us consider the 
methods by which these places can be secured. 

The Harmon Foundation has been energeti- 
cally at work on the problems for two years, and 
has developed various methods of approach. 

Ist. Popular Campaign: We have inaugurated 
or assisted in several drives to secure funds for 
the purchase of land, and have applied the very 
best of our energy and ingenuity in achieving 
results. We have secured cooperation of local 
Chambers of Commerce, Rotary, Kiwanis Clubs, 
churches, social organizations and public schools. 

2nd. Bond Issues: We have cooperated with 
several communities and furnished publicity mat- 
ter for others engaged in putting over a bond 
issue for the purchase of land. 

3rd. Subscriptions: We have subscribed to a 
number of funds that were being locally raised 
for the purchase of land. These contributions 
have ranged from 10% to 25% of the cost of 
the land. 

4th. Leasing Land: We have bought and 
leased land in five or six communities where gen- 
eral interest could not be excited, but where the 
need was great, and where a strong local group 





ind 
en- 
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yas eager to evoke public sentiment and had 

faith in the outcome. We purchased land and 

leased it to the town school board, or incor- 

porated organization for five years without 
large, with an option to purchase at cost, plus 
© interest. 

Sth. Gifts of Land: We have purchased play- 
grounds or athletic fields, and given them out- 
right to ten towns in the state of Ohio. 

We have made progress, but it has been slow. 
\ll sorts of contravening circumstances have 
interfered. Indifference, high taxes, hard times 
and other issues—all have operated, and while 
we think the problem can be solved in time, yet 

must necessarily be slow and uphill work and 

onstant struggle against apathy. This is what 
s to be expected and has to be met in all high 
‘lass work in which the result is not obvious and 
immediate. What we are now concerned with 
is the best method of handling this question in 
onnection with the future growth of cities—to 
take care automatically of future needs at a 
minimum, and if possible without cost to anyone. 
lhis I feel sure can be accomplished by laws 
providing for the segregation of certain portions 
of all subdivisions plotted and laid out in the 


is quite natural that the real estate man is 
nstantly put on the defensive when asked to part 
with his property without consideration, and it 


is his opposition that has made it difficult to put 
through compulsory legislation. 
lt is up to us to prove that our effort to pro- 


ide for the needs of the children will benefit 


rot - th 


ither than injure the interest of the man whose 


apital is invested in land, and who must, and 
of right should, get a profit from his undertaking. 
\bout the maximum amount it has been pro- 


posed to take from land for park and playground 
purposes is 10% of the area. For a good many 
years it has been the prevailing custom to lay 


out streets of a width varying from 50 to 60 
feet, and occasionally in the proximity of large 
ities as high as 80 and 100 feet. Alleys have 
been more or less optional, but usually required 
In tl 


western cities. A few years ago we 
ilways figured on a net area of about 30,000 
square feet of land available for sale out of an 


ere. 13,560 feet; so that a sacrifice of 10% 
( the land area for playgrounds would involve 
Hout 4,350 square feet out of an acre, or the 


would be involved in increasing the width 
toot street to slightly over 60 feet or the 
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area of from one to two lots. It will be admitted 
that this would be an almost negligible difference 
if it were imposed as a detail of the city planning, 
for I do not know that we subdividers are ever 
deterred from an operation, because under city 
provisions streets wider than we would like to 
put in are imposed upon us. 

But there are other elements in the matter that 
make the segregation of land even less sacri- 
ficial, and in fact of real advantage to new sub- 
division development. Owing to the growth of 
motor traffic we are definitely tending to the 
construction of two types of thoroughfares—a 
few wide straight boulevards or avenues bisect- 
ing a property, and narrow curvilinear streets for 
residential use. These narrow streets conform- 
ing to the contour lines of the property, give us a 
much larger net land area for sale, and a more 
artistic and attractive appearance, than prevailed 
under old conditions. 

Suburban home seekers are fast learning the 
importance of play spaces for their children, and 
we have found it of great help in effecting sales 
to be able to advertise the advantages of club 
grounds or play fields. In one case we have been 
able to distribute the cost of some $60,000 worth 
of property set aside for playground purposes 
over the whole tract and to make lot selling 
easier than would have been the case without the 
segregation. We accept the ‘sacrifice of a part 
of our land for streets, avenues and alleys, in 
other words, for the use of vehicular travel, be- 
cause it has been the custom for ages. Treat 
park areas as performing the same function for 
children that streets perform for carts and motor 
trucks, and it will soon become the accepted 
custom to set them aside in subdivision planning. 
The benefits over the years to come will be in- 
calculable. It is an obligation on us to protect 
child life. 

Tendencies: 1st. There is a distinct tendency 
in the direction of compulsory or voluntary seg- 
regation of land for playground and recreation 
purposes. 

2nd: Streets and playgrounds should really be 
treated in the same way. Both are for public 
use, and there is no fundamental distinction 
between land turned over for vehicular or foot 
traffic and land turned over for recreational pur- 
poses. 

3rd: Keep in mind the importance of meeting 
the arguments of real estate men. Get the fact 
rooted in your mind that play spaces involve no 
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serious loss in profits and have tremendous 
advantages both from a practical and ethical 
point of view. 

4th: Actual effect of playgrounds on land 
values. 

[ look back over thirty-five years’ experience 
in the development of between 200 and 300 sub- 
divisions almost with horror. I think of many 
properties containing 1,000 lots now carrying 
1,000 homes without an inch of space available 
for the child. We can only plead ignorance. It 
was not the custom, and doing business on a 
tremendously large scale the injury we uncon- 
sciously did the little ones was correspondingly 
serious. All I can say is that since we have 
learned better we have tried to remedy the injury 
of a past ignorance, and this is one of the reasons 
why the Harmon Foundation was started, and 
why one of its divisions is given up to the estab- 
Another reason is a 
vivid recollection of the need of the child through 
my own personal experience, and a subsequent 


lishment of playgrounds. 


demonstration of the wonderful results that could 
be accomplished through an experiment con- 
ducted along intelligent and humane lines. 

As the balance of this address will be largely 
made up of a chapter out of my own life, I trust I 
may be forgiven the very personal character of 
the observations 

I grew up in a small Mid-West town. It was 
a typical undulating, fertile agricultural section 
of bluegrass Ohio—a town of 3,500 population, 
containing seven churches, a college, or what 
called itself one, with wide, shady thoroughfares 
and a conventional “Main Street.”” No one was 
very rich—no one very poor. Over in the Alms 
House a complaint was once made to the Trustees 
because pie was never served for breakfast. It 
was regarded as an ideal environment in which to 
raise children, and a number of families moved 
from an adjoining city in order that their chil- 
dren might have the advantages of fresh air, 
healthful surroundings and a high moral atmos- 
phere. It was just like thousands of other towns 
of about the same size and kind in America, and 
my experience in it and with it gives an illustra- 
tion of why I am a bit daffy on trying to establish 
playgrounds and recreation centers in such 
places. Our bodies were fed by loving parents; 
our minds were nurtured by intelligent teachers ; 
religion was drilled into us by orthodox Metho- 
dists, Baptists and Presbyterians. I remember 


being expelled from Sunday School before the 


age of ten by Deacon Bennet, long since gone t 
his reward, because I contended that the heathe 
did not necessarily go to everlasting Hell. 
couldn’t give any reason, only it didn’t see: 
quite fair to the heathen or quite satisfying 
my own conscience, and so I was banished fort! 
with to stew with the worshipers of wood ani 
stone. 

There was one department of human need in 
that town that received no attention whatever, 
and that was the presentation to the children of 
certain standards of conduct and ideals of living 
in such a way that they appealed to the child, 
could be understood by him, accepted and made 
a part of life. We now know that this can best 
be done through, and as part of recreation activi- 
ties, and it can only be accomplished by those 
who know childhood—live, at least temporarily, 
in the world of childhood, and speak the language 
of the child. In those days we had none of this 
kind of instruction. We had parental discipline, 
advice and guidance which came to us in an alien 
tongue, in the language and thought forms of 
maturity. The injunctions dropped on our sup- 
pliant heads, promptly rolled off our waterproof 
backs and were forgotten. We took our stand- 
ards from those who did things we understood 
and admired more than the Huckleberry Finns 
(our chums and mentors) and it should be re- 
membered that the Huckleberry Finns of real 
life usually go to the penitentiary and Potters’ 
Field, and not to the State House. When I was 
twelve years old I knew every crime in the cate- 
gory, and committed nearly all that were possible 
at my age except murder. I knew every oath 
in the dictionary and a good many that were not 
between its covers. On the surface I was a smil- 
ing freckled-face Sunday School boy, at least 
pending Christmas. Inside I was bad without 
qualification, and yet it was an innocent kind of 
badness, and almost without sin. I loved rough 
sports, could swim like a mink, shoot well before 
I could hold a gun to my shoulder without as 
sistance, enjoy a scrap more than a meal, and the 
only place I could find companions in these activ- 
ities were among those who had the time and 
inclination for such things—the flotsam and Jet- 
sam of the village. I was influenced from below 


I never knew, as my ow! 
| 


and not from above. 
boy did years afterwards, that one can know am 
do all virile and masculine things and still retai 
the priceless, precious possession of virtue, honesty 


and moral cleanliness. I suffered deep ands, 
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and was years overcoming these handicaps. I 
gained moral heights by inches, and struggie, and 
bloody sweat, and when prosperity afterwards 
came to me and the beauty of the finer life opened 
itself up, I determined, quite blindly as to methods 
at first, to see if things might not be mended in 
that little town; if the boys of future generations 
might not have some of the influence at work on 
their lives that the boys enjoy in the fine prepara- 
tory schools of the East and West. 

We bought land, established a club and com- 
munity house, and endowed the whole thing so 
that we could have the best of physical and 
moral direction administered by one who knew 
and loved boys, could beat the best of them at 
their own games, and command their respect. 

Our work of revolution, or rather evolution, 
was slow, gradual and unobtrusive. The recogni- 
Fortu- 
nately we were independent of public recognition 
| knew my townspeople, loved them 
and was patient. Seven citizens in whose charac- 


tion of its value came even more slowly. 
or support. 
ter and dogged purpose I had greatest con- 


After three 
years one outside trustee each year replaced a 


fidence were selected as_ trustees. 


retiring one, thus bringing in new blood. 

Here tonight I can only touch on an occasional 
high light or deep shadow that came to my at- 
tention from time to time, and these not in se- 
quence. Little however, indicate the 


1 


straws, 
force and direction of the wind. 

The day I bought the 80 acre tract a group of 
ibout thirty boys were playing ball in a neglected 
orner. A banking friend who had been my 
local advisor and I stopped nearby and stood as 
unnoticed spectators. Ribald oaths and dirty ex- 
pletives filled the air. In fifteen or twenty min- 
ites | turned and said: “Warren, I haven’t heard 
is much swearing in the same length of time 
since I left this dear old home town.” ‘Ten 
years later in the same spot, the same boys wear- 
ing the same sweaters, and knickers and pants, 
vere playing the same game and with the same 
two spectators equally unnoticed. Thirty min- 
utes lay and not one single oath was uttered. 
There was exactly the same keen rivalry, and no 
ng figure in sight. I turned again to 
Warren and said, “If I had no other evidence 
than this of the usefulness of our work in this 
ould feel amply repaid for all it has 
smiled and answered, “This is only a 
ple of what you will find throughout 
community, not only in language but 


in conduct, and in all the relationship of the boys 
and girls together.” 

There is no need to go into the details of the 
local athletic developments and achievements, but 
perhaps I may be permitted to say that at the 
beginning of the war when the boys of Harmon 
Hall were inducted into the service, they passed 
the highest average mark for physical fitness of 
any group of equal size in the state of Ohio. In 
my day during the hours of leisure men grouped 
about the village stores and livery stables and 
saloons, and whittled and gossiped. Now we 
have a winter athletic, or perhaps better called, 
a physical development club of fifty business 
men, and in the summer a golf club of eighty 
members, mostly active. Admitted degenerates 
have been made into healthy leaders of boys. 
The delinquent cases before the courts have, by 
the testimony of the Probate Judge, been reduced 
from twenty a year to one or two. Boys’ lives 
have been actually saved according to the testi- 
mony of their own parents. 

In the beginning, and for years our work 
seemed to leave little impression on the adult 
population, probably because it was not necessary 
to reach them or especially regard their opinions. 
Most of the comments were critical. Some with- 
drew their children from the control of the direc- 
tor and the influence of the group in the early 
days. This gradually changed to understanding 
and sympathy, and three years ago when the 
home folks unveiled a tablet to the still living 
donor (a dangerous experiment we must admit) 
Mrs. Harmon went with me to attend the un- 
The business houses of the 
Nine hundred children, 6 


veiling ceremony. 
town were all closed. 
to 60 years old participated in the games. Two 
thousand people shook hands with us, and for 
nearly two hours Mrs. Harmon’s face streamed 
with tears at the tributes of affection and ap- 
preciation, often unspoken, showered upon her, 
some evidenced only by a pressure of the hand 
in gratitude for service rendered loved ones. 

On that day, and in the presence of those peo- 
ple, I pledged myself to give time, energy and 
money to the playground movement—to the edu- 
cation of children during the neglected adolescent 
period of their lives, such education to be con- 
ducted by those who would become as little chil- 
dren—as wise as serpents—as harmless as doves. 
Since December 1921, not quite two years, we 
have established thirty-one playgrounds in nine 


states. It has been the hardest kind of up-hill 
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work I have ever undertaken. Perhaps I am 
impatient, but my own time is limited and the 
goal of 500 or 1,000 playgrounds dims off into 
the indefinite future. We started expecting 
merely to cooperat We have ended two years’ 
work by actually giving one-third of all the 
grounds established, admittedly the poorest possi- 
ble method of perpetuating a movement. We 
began by expecting calls for help from every 
direction—we now find we have to dig up and 


manufacture interest. ‘The need is there. I have 
never been so sure of it. I believe there are 
10,000 towns in the United States and Canada 
in exactly the same case this lovely little Ohio 
town was in thirty years ago. 

Sometime since I talked to a doctor, a dear old 
friend, practicing medicine in a town of 1,200. 
He told me of eight cases of constitutional blood 
disease he was then treating in that village among 
girls under twenty-four—doubtless an excep- 
tional situation, but how much so God only 
knows. The average parent is the rankest kind 
of an amateur. In educational matters he is a 
primitive—still thinking of childhood’s mental 


and spiritual nee in terms of the three R’s, 


and expecting to inculcate the moral concepts of 
forty into the hearts of fifteen. He knows 
neither the language of negotiation, nor the 
method, and what worse he is ignorant of his 
ignorance. It onceivable to me that in deal- 
ing with children’s problems a man or woman 
cannot reach back into their own memories and 
take on the habiliments of youth, but such is the 
case and it is just this situation with which we 
have to contend and to wear away opposition and 


solvent of educational en- 


indifference b t} 
lightenment It hard problem, we all know 


lan many others that leaders 


it—but no hard 
in human thought have solved. We must keep 


everlastingly at throwing light on dark places 


until the significance of recreation training and 
education will be understood and fostered as in 
the training of the mind in the classrooms of 
today. 

I want in closing to pay my tribute of respect, 


love and admiration to those great leaders in the 
movement and to the rank and file of their associ- 
ates, on whom especially must fall the burden of 
the battle. 
Father God sustain your strength and courage to 


May the overruling and unknowable 


the victorious end that childhood may come into 


its own. 












I do not think as tremendous a work can be 
done for the children of the next generation as 
by getting behind with heart and soul the move- 
ment we are about to undertake to provide { 
the segregation of enough play space from each 
new land development to take care of the children 
born and raised upon it. And since as all cities 
grow they expand through the laying out and 
plottage of agricultural or farm areas, the entire 
needs of the future will be automatically taken 
care of without cost or at a minimum expendi- 
ture. I personally think there will be no loss 
but that the practice will become as essential to 
success as the planting of shade trees and 
shrubbery. This will leave us only the errors of 
the past to overcome. 





Third Annual Safety 
Contest 


The Highway Education Board has announced 
a renewal of its annual Safety Contest in which 
$6500 will be given away in approximately 500 
prizes. The campaign will take the form of two 
contests, one among elementary school pupils, the 
other among elementary school teachers. The 
prizes offered are the gift of the National Auto- 
mobile Chamber of Commerce which desires to 
train children in habits of highway safety. 

“Highway Safety Habits I Should Learn” is 
the subject of the 500 word essay for children. 
Pupils of the fifth, sixth, seventh and eighth 
grades who are not more than fourteen years ot 
age are eligible. The contest opened at the be- 
ginning of school and will close December 4, 
1923. 

Teachers are requested to submit safety lessons 
on the subject “Training Children in Habits of 
Safety on the Highways.” The essay may con- 
tain from 1,000 to 3,000 words. All elementary 
school teachers in the eighth and lower grades 
are eligible to submit lessons. 

The Board announces that the contest will be 
held with cooperation of State Departments 0! 
Education, Women’s Clubs, Civic Organizations, 
Safety Councils, Automobile Clubs and kindred 
organizations that may wish to assist. Complete 
details will be furnished upon application to the 
Highway Education Board, Willard Building, 
Washington, D. C. 
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How the Danish Revolution in Physical 
Education has Revitalized the 


Physical Culture of Europe 


Physical culture in Europe took its first big 
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the individual body. 


[he method must cope with 


forward step in practically a hundred years when that. When the condition rises that the method 


we gave gymnastic tradition the axe, as you say 
in America. Moss had obliterated the tablets 
on which Ling, the great Swedish physical edu- 


itor, had laid down 
the basic principles of 
physical education in 
the early years of the 
nineteenth century. 
We had to start the 
stones rolling again. 
There is no doubt 
that Ling had been 
right in principle, that 
gymnastic exercises 
should be aimed at 
harmonious develop- 
ment of the entire 
body, or that he had 
devised excellent ex- 
ercises for this pur 
pose. But those who 
followed him and 

ulded his teach- 
ngs after their own 
Onceptions had 
strayed far from the 
iginal inspiration by 
he opening of the 
tieth century, and 
1cal education 


aring badly. 


lost its effectiveness. 








September twenty-fifth, Niels Bukh, with a 
group of his students, demonstrated a little of the 
program followed at his people’s college or folk 
school in Denmark. Most of the program was 
gymnastic and folk dancing with folk songs. 
Yet throughout one was conscious that the rhyth- 
mic gymnastics which take stiffness from the 
human body and make the body in every day 
life a more beautiful thing, are not an end in 
themselves but a part of a great religious, patri- 
otic movement of the deepest sort. The students 
in their five months’ educational courses at the 
folk school have learned to live, they have some- 
thing to teach, they are going out from the school 
to be centers of training for a greater Denmark 
—not greater in size or necessarily in material 
wealth, but in culture and beauty and worth- 
while living for all. 

These students are not to be professional paid 
teachers—they are going back to their regular 
tasks in the world but as an avocation they will 
each one be centers for training for a more vital 
citizenship. And they are able to do a hard 
day’s work and yet be fresh enough to enjoy 
recreation at the end. 

For those who have eyes to see this demonstra- 
tion is significant of the day that is coming when 
there shall have been more universal training 
for the better use of leisure. 








is more important than the need, the method has 
And this was undoubtedly 
the situation in European gymnastics in 1912, 


when I first began to 
study the reasons for 
the slump in physical 
education. Further- 
more, a philosophy 
had been built up to 
glorify these static 
methods, and little 
thought was given to 
the genuine require- 
ments of the bodies 
being trained. Such 
a situation is not un- 
familiar in other edu- 
cational work, when 
the instructors forget 
that the aim of their 
teachings is to pro- 
duce useful men and 
women with trained 
minds, and not puppets 
with classical vocabu- 
laries. 

And so it was that 
before we could again 
progress in physical 
education it was neces- 


sary to plunge to the 


is found in our achievement 


T ss in effectiveness had inevitably been fol- heart of the traditional method, discard all that 
I throughout Europe in loss of confidence was false or unnecessary and build anew. Proof 
an srowing loss of interest. that we have separated the wheat from the chaff 
vitality had been sapped from Ling’s sys- in the new and resulting system known as “funda- 
ter re than from any other cause, by the de- mental gymnastics” 
sire of his latter day disciples to codify and regu- by this method in producing finished athletes, 
larize his methods. And that is something no year in and year out, from raw country boys 
Physical educator should have as a primary aim. and girls in three to five months. In contrast the 
First of all things to be considered is the need of Lingen group, who are representative of the 
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former systems, require great periods of time 
and, unfortunately, produce an inferior product. 
The reason for this, which is very simple, I will 
outline in the description of our methods. 

My mind was first turned to this problem by 
a peculiar circumstance. The most magnificent 
men in Denmark, selected from our finest ath- 
letes, composed the team which I took to the 
Olympic Games in Stockholm in 1912 and later 
to Antwerp, Brussels and Paris. Everywhere 
they were given the highest praise and it was 
often remarked in the press that they were typi- 
cal of the Danish race. This great compliment 
I knew, with regret, was untrue, but I felt the 
growing wish that such a tribute to the manhood 
of my country might some day be fully justified. 
But I knew that under the slow Lingen system 
it could not be accomplished. So was born the 
ambition and the dream to find a better system 
and a quicker one, which would be all meat and 
without waste, a system which would make this 
dream of national physical perfection a practical 
eventuality. 

It was on my return to Denmark with this aim 
in mind that I took over the gymnastic People’s 
College at Ollerup, wl 
birthplace of the now famous “fundamental 
gymnastics.” Immediately I set to work to find 
the truth in the teaching of physical culture. My 


ch was destined to be the 


first pupils were twelve young men, not perfect 
like the Olympic team, but varying in develop- 
ment and in needs—ordinary Danish boys from 


the farms and dairié 


Under the Lingen system I would have given 
all the same exercises in the same proportion and 
set by set as codified and systematized. Of 
course if there had been any physiological defects 


the Lingen teachers would have sought cure in 
correctional gymnastics. But, as in most in- 
stances, the deficiencies in these young men were 
not marked enough to call for such treatment. 
It was simply evident that the arms of one, or 
the legs of another were not as strong or as fully 
developed as the other parts of the body. Of 
course the Lingen teachers would observe this, 
but, according to their philosophy, would set 
about their complete body exercises with the 
thought that eventually, when all other parts of 
the body had been developed to their maximum, 
the weak legs or the weak arms would continue 
to develop and a harmonious body would finally 
result. 


But I said no—that is the first great fault with 


the Lingen method. I will concentrate on im 


mediately developing the weak parts of the body, 


and then with the whole physical structure pro 
portionate and harmonious, continue in tl 
process of developing for maximum strengtl 
endurance and grace. 

Therefore in examining each boy I had con 
stantly in mind the ideal body. If he were 
baker I would find his shoulder and arm muscl 
highly developed and would note a plus in my) 


mind for them. But perhaps his legs would be 


weak from lack of use, so I would note that with 
a minus. I would then center his gymnastics on 


filling out these deficiencies. My plan may be 


visualized if you think as I did of these plus and 
minus points arranged on either side of a straight 
line representing the ideal body. These points 
when connected upon his entrance in the school, 
would show a zig zag line. My ambition was, 
in the shortest space of time, to change this 
graphic representation of his physical qualities 
so that it would correspond with the straight 
line representing ideal, harmonious _ physical 
character. It was the first great discovery upon 
which our fundamental gymnastics are based, 
that this was an absolutely practical method, and 
that in as little as three months of exercises cle 
signed to this end for but one hour a day the 
ideal had been obtained. I hesitate even to com- 
pute how long such results would require by the 
Lingen method. 

This all seems very simple and sensible now, 
and it is difficult to realize that it had not been 
or that the Lingen in- 





done this way before 
structors still oppose this method violently as be- 
ing “too strenuous.” You should see how the 
young people thrive on it. And if you think 
this is all merely a, b, c, of physical education 
go to the high school gymnasiums in your own 
city and see if the old method is not still in vogue. 

As for our “fundamental gymnastics’ being 
strenuous, true. I designed them with this pur- 
pose in mind. Of what use is it to exercise 
daintily? You cannot make the heart and lungs 
strong waving a fan. 

Perhaps the next most revolutionary step was 
thinking less of taking up positions. Such im- 
portance was placed on having the arm and hand 
or foot just so in the older systems. A whole 
class might wait while the arm of one was raised 
an inch, the hand of another turned backward a 
little and so on. It is not by esthetic position 


(Continued on p. 467) 
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An Early Play School in 
California 


he death of Kate Douglas Wiggin has re- 
vived many memories associated with this friend 
of children. 

“Indirectly,” writes a worker of the Play- 
ground and Recreation Association of America, 
“Mrs. Wiggin was responsible for the establish- 
ment of one of the first playgrounds in Califor- 
nia. In 1890 my mother attended the Silver 
Street Kindergarten Training School in San 
Francisco conducted by Kate Douglas Wiggin 
and her sister Nora A. Smith. In 1892 she re- 
ceived her diploma and returned to her home in 
Santa Rosa, California. Feeling that kinder- 
garten work alone gave too little opportunity for 
actual free play, and believing that children 
should have more to do on their own initiative, 
she evolved a play school. 

“Part of our home was turned into attractive 
kindergarten rooms with flowers, ferns, birds 
and prisms with the rainbow colors falling on the 
floor and walls. <A portion of the yard covering 
about a half a block was transformed into a chil- 
lren’s playground with swings, teeters, bars, 
slides and sand boxes made by a local carpenter. 
Blocks were supplied for building in the sand 
where stories were illustrated. Every child had 
his garden and his own tools. There were two 
good-sized sand boxes, one for boys, the other 
for girls in different parts of the ground. A 
load of blocks was divided for the boxes and the 
hildren helped themselves as they needed them. 
[hough one box was for the boys and the sec- 
nd tor girls, they were allowed to play together 
both boxes. The girls playing in the boys’ 
ox understood that they were to play what the 

wanted and those playing in the girls’ box 
played whatever the girls wished. There were 


uways both boys and girls in each sand box. 
A kindergarten teacher was in charge of the 
playground and the younger children were al- 
lowed to go at will from the kindergarten rooms 
to tl ayground. 

“Every morning the family carriage and ‘Old 
George’ the horse made several trips about town 
bringing children to the school, and every after- 


return trip was made. ‘Old George’ 


carne know the children so well that even 
ough they ran several blocks to meet them, he 
vould always stop to take them. When the last 


the last trip waved good-bye, ‘Old 
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George’s’ age and responsibility seemed to fall 
from him as a cloak, and he would throw up his 
head, pick up his feet and race for home. 

“Second only to ‘Mama Randall’ and ‘Old 
George’ in importance was Max, the double-nosed 
bird dog. Dog and horse slept and traveled to- 
gether. Max followed closely on ‘Old George’s’ 
heels, but because he kept in such perfect step 
he was never stepped upon. 

“At noon on a broad veranda a luncheon was 
served at long, low tables with white table cloths 
and napkins and little chairs to fit the tables. 
Luncheon consisted of hot soup, milk, macaroni, 
rice, chocolate, bread and butter sandwiches and 
cooked fruit. The children marched into the 
school to music or singing, took their places be- 
hind the chairs and quietly seated themselves. A 
very important feature of the noon luncheons 
were the birthday parties. Whenever a child had 
a birthday, he chose several little friends to help 
and together they decorated the tables and ar 
ranged everything as they wished. 

“Twice a week the children were taken by 
groups to the hillsides, the fields and the creeks 
where they looked for the wonders of each sea 
son—wild flowers, birds, rocks and bugs. Tied 
behind the carriage with ‘Old George’ in the lead 
was a little wagon with two or three of the small 
est children in it, and running along beside it was 
Max who enjoyed the trips as much as the child 
ren. The children would sometimes run along 
the side of the road playing with the dog or look 
ing for stones, bird’s nests, flowers and mosses. 
There was always a picnic with food to feed the 
birds and squirrels. The children were taught to 
dispose of all paper and trash before leaving the 
picnic table. 

“When the group returned home, each child 
had the opportunity to tell the others about the 
trip.” 


—— 


Nations are now thrown into one commun- 
ity, and must live together as though huddled 
upon one street. In the days when the nations 
were separated by dreaded seas and almost im- 
passable mountains, they were able to go along in 
a primitive way without a universal touch; today 
nations must live together. Each nation has 
something which will add to the convenience, 
prosperity, and happiness of other nations, and 
that thing, whether it be food, or raiment, or 
music, or art, or literature, or machinery, or in- 
vention, or opportunity in a thousand forms, 
must be available to all. No nation can live unto 
itself alone. 
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The Lighted School House 


Great American Opportunity 

“The message of opportunities for the hours 
that count’—thus Milwaukee announces the 
1923-24 season of its free evening schools and 
social centers which opened September 18. 

Among the activities offered at the social cen- 
ters are the following 
Industrial and Craft Classes 

Cabinet and furniture making; dress making 
and millinery; cooking; china painting; basket 
weaving and reed work; crocheting, sewing and 
knitting; mechanical drawing 
Musical and Dramatic Organizations 
minstrel clubs 
and dramatic clubs will be organized at the social 


Bands, orchestra, glee clubs; 


centers. 
Parliamentary Law Classes 

Citizenship study class clubs; informal classes 
for study of the different departments of govern- 
ment and for the discussion of Civic problems 
Gymnastics—Games 
Club Activities 

The social centers offer opportunity for the or- 
ganization and meeting of civic, science, literary, 
athletic and social clubs. 


Athletic Dancing 


General Social Center Activities 

Reading rooms, rooms for table games, billiard 
rooms, athletic game rooms, hot and cold showers 
Special Community Activities 

Saturday evening dancing socials, Saturday 
afternoon motion picture entertainments for 
children and Wednesday evening neighborhood 
entertainments 
For New Americans and Foreigners 

Day and evening classes in which to speak, 
read and write English and to prepare for taking 
out second citizenship papers. Social centers also 
offer help in filling out citizenship papers. 

In connection with the citizenship work, the 
announcement makes this plea: 
“Mr. & Mrs. American Citizen: 
Please pass on the above message to all foreign- 


FROM FAR JAPAN 






ers with whom you come into contact. It would 
be a most helpful and patriotic service to take 
them personally to an evening school and to assist 
them in enrolling and becoming acquainted.” 


Athletic Games and Sports 


Leagues in football, soccer, basketball, and in- 
door baseball will be conducted under the aus- 
pices of the school board through its extension 
department. There will also be skating meets, ice 
hockey tournaments and indoor swimming and 
track meets. 

The announcement of activities is accompanied 
by a statement of location of schools and social 
centers, date of opening and full information re- 
garding registration and other details. 


From Far Japan 
Apr. 25, 1923. 


Dear Park Commissioner 
and Playground Commissioner : 

We are now establishing the system of Park 
and Playground in our Japanese cities studying 
comparatively valuable reports of your state of 
such specialty. Truly we are always owing very 
much your planning. 

Would you kindly record my name to your 
sending list, to my heartily desire, and send me 
your reports published and moreover new issues 
concerning such problem whenever they will be 
published hereafter ? 

On the other hand I also gladly offer you any 
information about the same here within my reach. 

I am now staying in your state until July and 
then return to Japan August. Will you kindly 
send some of them to 

% ‘Toyo Kisen Kaisha, 551 Market St. 
San Francisco, Cal. 
until 15 July, afterward to Japanese address un- 
derwritten ? 
Yours very sincerely, 
K. UYyEHARA. 


Office address: 1373 Kami-Megro, Tokyo, Japan 
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The Elements of State Park 
Design 


By Cuartes Herrick, C. E., 
Columbus, Ohio 


\Vhenever the question of state parks is brought 
up, everybody seems to know exactly what tracts 
of land are needed, but, unfortunately, all do not 
agree, and no state could afford to purchase all 
the areas that are suggested. Some rational 
method of selecting the best sites must be found. 
From the experience of the states that already 
have state parks it is possible to draw some con- 
clusions that will help in arriving at a logical 
basis for the design of a state park system. 

South Dakota has a wonderful park of 100,000 
acres in the Black Hills, but the park board com- 
plains that the people do not use it. This park is 
situated in the extreme southwestern corner of 
the state, in a very sparsely settled region. There 
are only 30,000 people living within 35. miles of 
the park. Only 100,000 people live within 150 
miles, and half the population of the state lives 
more than 275 miles from the park. Connecticut 

as 25 state parks and five state forests, and the 
authorities find it almost impossible to take care 

f all the people who come to their parks; but 
very few of the 1,380,000 people in the state have 

} go more than 20 miles to reach a park. The 
Palisades Interstate Park System is one of the 
most successful in the world, in the way in which 
Over 10,000,000 people can 
reach the parks of this system by traveling less 
than two hours, and the round trip need not cost 
them more than $1.00. Over 5,000,000 people 
isit this park system each year. 

From the experience of the state parks in New 
Francis, of Syracuse, 
as found that the effective radius of State 


it serves the people. 


York State. Henry R. 


‘arks is as follows :— 
Thirty miles for boys and girls who, like Boy 
and Girl Scouts, depend upon the payment of 


transportation themselves in going to state 
parks for camping. 

ixty-five miles for people who go to the parks 
for a day, going usually in their own cars. 

Une hundred miles for people who go for camp- 
ing or for a stay of more than one day. 


One idred and fifty miles for people who go 
to hunt and fish. 

\t the Second National Conference on State 
arks Horace McFarland suggested one acre 


per thousand population as a desirable minimum, 
but said that the parks should be larger if pos- 
sible. The State Park System of Connecticut 
amounts to four acres per thousand population, 
and the Palisades Interstate Park System pro- 
vides about 3.6 acres per thousand tributary popu- 
lation, while the Cook County Park System 
around Chicago amounts to 7 acres per thousand 
population. 

To arrive at a definite standard by a logical 
method, let us assume that 350 people out of 
every 1000 will visit such a park during the year. 
It seems to be impossible to maintain the wild 
character so desirable in a state park when it is 
used by more than about 50 people per acre per 
year. To keep the density of use down to this 
figure will require seven acres per 1000 popula- 
tion. While more statistics are desirable to con- 
firm this reasoning, it seems to give a practical 
figure to work with. 

The effective radius of a state park, if it is to 
achieve its greatest usefulness, is about 35 miles. 
If special transportation facilities are available, 
the effective radius might be 60 miles or more. 
The desirable limit is two hours travel or a round 
trip cost of $1.00, and the maximum limit is the 
distance that can be traveled in an automobile in 
the daylight hours of one day. 

The only excuse for a state park is to provide 
recreation, for the people. Historical and scien- 
tific interest, flowers, trees, birds and other wild 
life, even the beauty of natural landscape, are 
important only as they contribute to the value of 
the park for recreation. Quite obviously, the 
most beautiful park in the world would have no 
recreational value if people could not get to it. 
In considering the design of a state park system 
the first thing to study is the distribution of 
population. Then select sites for the parks that 
will best serve the people. It would be better to 
reclaim waste land within a reasonable distance 
of the centers of population, or buy high priced 
land, than to go into inaccessible places to pur- 
chase cheap land or land that offers more immed- 
iate attractions. One of the purposes of a state 
park is to preserve the characteristic scenery of 
the state. Characteristic scenery is the kind that 
is, (or was) found near by. If it has been 
spoiled in the places where state parks are 
needed, it should be restored. A very creditable 
restoration, even of a “primeval forest,’ should 
be procured in 75 or 100 years, and this is a 
short time in the life of a state park. 

It is not enough to study the distribution of 
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population at the present time Some attempt 
should be made to plan for conditions that will 
After a country 


exist 30 or 40 years from now 


is once settled, population does not tend to in- 
crease in rural districts. Population density 
maps of England show practically the same den- 
sity of population rural sections at the end of 
the 18th century as was found in the same sec- 
tions 100 years later, but surprising increases had 


taken place in the industrial cities. Some of the 
states in this country have even shown a decrease 
of population in the rural districts in the last 70 
years, while the cities have grown rapidly. Con- 
ditions will vary in each state and the probable 
trend of population should be studied carefully 
in ‘each case before state park system is de- 


siened. 


DISTRIBUTION O IPULATION IN SELECTED 
STATES 
South Dakota: The population is concentrated 
in the eastern end of the state, while the Black 


Hills State Park of 100,000 acres, is in the ex- 
treme western end of the state. With a popula- 
tion of 646,872, this state has nearly 155 acres of 
state park per 1,000 population. There are, 
though, only 30,000 people living within 35 miles 
of the park, only 60,000 within 75 miles, and only 
70,000 people within 100 miles. Half the popula- 


tion of the state lives over 275 miles from the 
park. The park ird is. disappointed with the 
attendance at the park 

Connecticut [his is.a small state, compared 
with South Dakota, but it has over twice the 


population, 1,380,651 in 1920. The population 1s 
concentrated mainly in the cities—Hartford, 
Waterbury, New Haven, Bridgeport. The 
northwestern and also the eastern portion of the 
state are sparsely populated, thus making it pos- 
sible to have natural parks near the large centers 
of population. In this state it is difficult to handle 
the crowds that come to the parks. 

[here are only three large cities 
Over the southern part of the state 


Minnesota 
in the state 
the population is about evenly distributed, with 
occasional towns of 2000 to 15000. In ‘the 


northern and eastern part of the state the popula- 
tion is very sparse. Jay Cooke State Park is near 
Duluth, in fact the city will soon grow out to it, 
but this park is large enough to serve the city 
and surrounding territory for some time. St. 
Paul and Minneapolis are not very well served by 
any of the existing state parks. The large state 
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parks in Itasca County are too far from the « 
ters of population to serve more than a very sn 
proportion of the population. 

Ohio: In Ohio 65 per cent of the populati:: 
is urban. The population is mainly concentr: 


in cities which are located on the northeas 


s 


southwest diagonal of the state. While the ci: 
have been growing at an alarming rate, the popu 
lation of the rural sections has been decrea 


| 


This is due partly to the attempt in the past t 
farm unsuitable land, and partly to the introduc- 
tion of agricultural machinery. The existing 
state parks and reservations are not well located, 
and are inadequate in size. The five state parks 
are the reservoirs of the old canal system. Onh 
about 10 per cent. of the 29,500 acres is land, and 
most of this is in a strip from eight to twelve 
feet wide around the margin of the reservoirs 
In the southern part of the state there is a game 
and forest reservation of 20,000 acres, but there 
is only a population of 125,000 living within 35 
miles of it. In the south-central part of the state 
there is also a forest reservation of 3000 acres, 
serving a population of 150,000. None of these 
parks or reservations has been fully developed 
for recreation purposes. 

The effectiveness of a state park depends 
mainly upon its location in relation to the popula- 
tion of the state, and second upon its recreation 
facilities. The selection of land for state parks 
should be made with great care, in order to avoid 
the mistakes which can be made so easily. If 
the first state park which any state purchases is 
a failure, it will be a long time before the second 
park 1s purchased. If the first park is a success, 
others will follow in quick succession. 


The Perpetuation of Our 
Playgrounds 


Preservation of wild life in America came too 
late, as a public policy, to save several splendid 
species—with the fate of which all sportsmen are 
unhappily familiar, and all nature lovers. Now 
that the policy is established there yet remains the 
task of general education, for it is greatly to be 
feared that its aims are not popularly appreciated 
The difficulty is to convince men of practica 
mind that it is the most practical move possible t 


conserve our game and fish, and not to sacrifice 
* From an Editorial in the Sunday Oregonian, P 
gon. August 3, 1923 


land, Ore 








sible t 


vcrifice 


nd. Ore 


STATE LAND FOR 


them at the demands of industrial or commercial 
enterprise. 

\n illustration of the broader view, of the 
vision that is essential to insure preservation, is 
that of the recent purchase of 100,000 acres of 
marsh lands on the gulf coast of Louisiana, where 
water-fowl have bred for countless centuries, and 
where they will now find refuge for as many cen- 
turies to come. The acquirement, by the state, of 
this tract has for many years been the goal of Ed- 
ward A. MclIlhenny of Louisiana, who knew the 
bayous and their feathered residents, and who 
feared lest greed might in time obliterate the last 
trace of a most valuable recreational and eco- 
nomic asset. Through the conversion of the di- 
rectors of the Sage and Rockerfeller foundations 
to his point of view, Mr. MclIlhenny has pre- 
served on Vermillion bay a heritage for all 
\merica. 

The logic of such a course is not debatable. 
While it is true that marsh lands have, when 
reclaimed, a certain agricultural or industrial 
value, it is equally true that they hold in trust for 
many millions of Americans the annual vacation, 
and that they preserve from the ubiquitous gun- 
ner those flocks that are all too rapidly thinning, 
that they furnish spawning grounds and safe re 
treats for many varieties of fish, whose eco 
nomic worth is not to be denied. The disappear- 
ince of the swamps would mean an end to these, 
and before we determine upon drainage we should 
first ask ourselves if the reclaimed land will be 
worth such sacrifice. It is, of course, an absurd 
ity to maintain that we must have the land—we 
whose farms are long, long miles apart. 

\long the upper Mississippi, bordering the 
great river for some three hundred miles on either 
side stretches an intricate chain of marshes and 
lakes which are now the subject of controversy, 
Sportsmen and naturalists, and vacationists, as 
well, maintain that the district is virtually one of 
the greatest natural parks on the continent, har- 
oring millions of water fowl and furnishing 

any varieties of fresh water fish. From the 
ools left by the receding river, after flood, offi- 
ials of the bureau of fisheries declare that they 

ild recover annually more than sufficient black 

iss to restock all the streams and lakes of the 
nited States. The numbers actually recovered, 
the routine work of the bureau, and which re- 
esent no more than a small part of the sur- 

available, already are staggering. Sports- 


everywhere are asking their congressmen 
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why this gigantic reclamation project should be 
permitted to destroy the playground of the people. 
Whether they will be successful in their protest 
to the federal government remains to be seen. 
Matters such as these should engage the atten 
tion of all who love the out-of-doors. Emerson 
Hough in a measure dedicated his life to the work 
of conserving our game and fish and of perpetuat- 
ing those areas that men seek when they are 
weary, and that both old and young delight in. 
The Izaak Walton league has for its avowed pur 
pose the furtherance of this cause. Time was 
when there was room enough to play, and sport 
enough for all. That time, unless there is con 


certed action, is drawing to its close. 


State Land for Playgrounds 


The State of New York is prepared to turn 
over at one dollar a parcel 1,736 pieces of real 
estate—unappropriated land—in various sections 
of the state for use as parks or playgrounds. The 
value of this property is estimated at $247,065.25, 
The details and maps of the property are being 
sent by Dwight B. LaDu, State Engineer and Sur- 
veyor, to the officials of cities, villages, towns and 
counties in which the property is located in order 
that steps may be taken to purchase the land at a 
nominal rate for community purposes. 

The law making possible this disposition of 
non-revenue bearing land was enacted with the 
approval and support of various welfare associa 
tions, the State of New York Association and the 
Elks, who are planning under their Big Brother 
movement to aid local communities in securing 
playgrounds. The law provides that the Commis 
sioners of the Land may direct the state engineer 
to convey to a city, incorporated town or county, 
for the consideration of one dollar to be paid the 
State of New York, any parcel or parcels useful 
for local park, recreation, playground and re- 
forestation purposes and that they shall be prop 
erly improved and maintained for such purposes, 
provided that the disposition of such parcel or 
parcels is not otherwise prohibited. ‘This latter 
provision eliminates from such sale abandoned 
canal lands, lands in the State Forest Reserve, 
and all public property which existing laws set 
aside for other purposes or disposition. 

In numerous cases, the land available is lo- 
cated in strategic positions and is highly desirable 
for park or playground purposes. 














What can he do this winter? Are 
you giving him a chance for some 
real fun2 





The Boys’ Choral Club of Hammond, Indiana, helped celebrate Christmas fast 
inthe | 
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Many community recreati 
and girls as well as voca 


Snow, ice, and skating! Red-blooded sport for young 
and old! St. Paul, Minnesota, is one of the places bird houses were built by children Oger th 
where careful supervision is found on the public tion and Playground Associat@ of L 


rinks and where music adds zest to the fun. 
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hristmas fast year by singing carols in the business section, before men’s clubs and 
ingthe local theaters. 
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These youngsters have caught the 
play spirit. 























on centers Movide handicraft classes for boys 
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tional ed0@#on for men and women. These 
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children “er the supervision of the Recrea- 








; A close-up view of the travelling band and the 
1 Associati@ of Lancaster Pennsylvania. portable shelter used on the skating rinks in St. Paul. 






















































“Dear John Martin” 


An INTERVIEW 


This was the greeting that began them all in 
that one day’s mail was my good fortune to 
see. Some were printed, some were scrawled in 
the most labored of third grade vertical, some 
were in pencil, some were much too lavished with 
ink. But they all told the same story of a child’s 
utter confidence and deep affection for a very 
real friend. 

| had started out to discover something about 
the man who the postman on my block said, “Got 


more kid mail than any man in the country,” 
and this is what I learned, from various associ- 
ates and from John Martin himself. 

“Ves,” said he, “my work is an example of a 
man’s fun having turned into business. Years 
ago I began writing letters to children because 
I loved them and because it was a revival of 
youth to think back to the juvenile point of view. 
When the San Francisco fire came along it swept 
away everything that was my business at that 
time and landed me in New York. When I 
bethought me that perhaps I could do a thing 
that I loved to do, and I began to write letters 
in earnest to children, thousands of them.” 

I saw some of these letters, now “rare” copies. 
They were in facsimile handwriting or hand 
printing, or typewriting, with pictures every- 
where, about birds and flowers and animals and 
sometimes of queer little creatures that could 
only find habitation in a child’s mind and fancy. 
And if you can imagine swinging on the gate 





DEAR JOHN MARTIN 


till the postman comes and hands you a really 
truly letter with your name on it, from Peter 
Pan, or Dick, the police horse, or an Antarctic 
Pelican, or a little Hopi Indian, you will have 
some idea of the lure of those John Martin let- 
ters for the fortunate children who got them. 

These letters achieved a large ethical success, 
but there was not in them the possibility of wide 
usefulness or financial security, since their in- 
tensely personal character prevented income from 
advertising or any source beyond the subscription 
price. They were the means however, of bring- 
ing John Martin’s name prominently before the 
public through several of the popular magazines 
to which he contributed in a similar vein. . The 
demand for the letters disclosed a need, and John 
Martin’s Book now completing its sixth year, was 
the logical outgrowth of these beginnings, en 
larged, expanded, and diversified, but still pre 
serving a personal quality. 

The obvious purpose of the book is to provide 
for the children one magazine of the same dignity 
and appeal as is supplied to mature readers in 
such variety. Children before have never had 
a high-class, formative magazine for those most 
important years in their lives, the years from 
three to ten. Impressions received during that 
time either for good or evil, are never effaced. 
Psychologists even go so far as to say that 
characters are formed by the ninth year. This 
magazine is planned to hold the attention of chil 
dren from the time they begin to look at pictures 
and listen to stories until they are ten or eleven 
years old, varying with the individual, and turn 
to Popular Mechanics and St. Nicholas. In com 
mon with editors of mature magazines, John Mar- 
tin has a very definite policy, and that is to pre 
sent constructive thought only. John Martin’s 
Book is informative and educational without be 
ing pedagogic, and is lavishly supplied with fun 
and merriment. All suggestions of fear, deceit, 
cruelty and naughty mischief are scrupulously 
excluded. 

“We never talk down to the child,” said John 
Martin, “but rather with him—in fact, we like to 
feel that the magazine is the mouthpiece of child- 
hood, voicing its ideas, thoughts, and aspirations 
Even our advertisements are written especially 
for our juvenile public, and at a forfeit of many 
thousands of dollars we kept out all advertised 
articles that we cannot write freely to children.” 

Having heard that this name, John Martin 
was an acquired one, I ventured to ask its his 
tory. “The story is almost as old as I am,” 
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iid he, “I was brought up on a remote planta- 
tion on the banks of the Potomac, with my 
She built for me a 
rvelous world of magic, passing easily from 


mother, my only playfellow. 


- animals and growing things about us to the 
iful creatures of legend and dreams. In 

e garden was a martin house, and this feathered 
enement became the center of all our make-be- 
lieve. She had a name for every one and seemed 
know them. I remember how patiently I 


7 
; 


would watch them fly out, and beg to know just 
ich ones had gone, for thus I would have my 
ue as to the kind of stories I should presently 
hear. You see, every bird brought a message 
om the big world back to the little martin 
house—Silly Simon, and Mother Goose of non- 
se, King Arthur, Rowena, Launcelot, and 
[vanhoe, of knighthood and chivalry; Alice of 
travagant fancy, and so on, until the heroes 


of myth, legend, and history became as well 


known to me as the geese that chased me away 
from the back door. Little John, of the martin 
house, was my favorite however, for he was 
cheerier and busier, faster and stronger than the 
rest, and it was to him and those charmed years 

| harked back when I appropriated his name 
nd undertook to carry on his message to the 


ldren.”’ 


vorld’s chi 
This man with the child heart, I discovered, 
Perhaps 


the Central America adventures and his far West 


has had a wide and versatile career. 


wboy days lend to his Book the virility and 

ch” that the small boy finds therein; and 

surely the years spent in book-binding and design 

d the tutelage in book-printing with masters 

of that craft, find expression in the pages of this 
ue juvenile. 


have a theory,” said the artist-creator, “that 

ny impressions of refinement, charm, and taste 

have come to most of us only with study 

| travel, may be inculcated during the unfold- 
irs of childhood.” 

ven a casual inspection of the magazine 

that, from a printer’s point of view, it 

graphically excellent and adheres to cer- 

‘epted standards of form or taste, with 

tention that children will thus become ac- 

med to the appearance of a well-printed 

page. Because line and mass are more readily 

guished by children’s eyes, the illustrations 


are in line-cut instead of half tone. The art is 
as id as it can be made, and frequent adap- 
tations from Crane, Craig, Flaxman, Durer, 
Crawhall, our own Howard Pyle, and even from 


st 
Jt 


the Orientals, Hokusai and Hiroshige, are uncon- 
sciously forming a taste for good art. 

“It is customary,” said I, “to ask of all publi 
cations where they stand in politics and religion, 
but perhaps a juvenile is not required to answer.” 

“That is not such an absurd question as one 
might think,” rejoined the editor, “but | believe 
we are safe in making patriotism the political 
creed of our book, and I endeavor to allow no 
number to leave my desk which does not 
definitely uphold the principles of personal and 
National honor. In the matter of religion,” he 
continued “though not orthodox, we strive to in 
spire reverence for a loving and protecting God, 
this without dogma or specified creed. 1 believe 
that these elements, patriotism and_ reverence, 
will go far toward making good citizens of to 
day’s children.” 

It is hard for one accustomed to the atmos 
phere of the ordinary business office to realize 
the earnestness and joy with which this work is 
done. I found in this man an _ enthusiasm 
amounting to a passion for the preservation of 
ideals in childhood and I sensed somewhat the 
material struggle the magazine must have under 
gone to maintain the high standards that have 
been set for it. 

“Tt is said of me,” chuckled this idealist, “that 
John Martin will have to let go of his wild star- 
dream and come down to earth and real business. 
If by that they mean letting down the bars to 
what is less than the best and exploiting the con 
fidence I have gained among mothers and chil 
dren, business will have to wait.” 

In the elevated train, after my _ interesting 
morning, | was looking over the current number 
of John Martin’s Book, when I spied opposite 
me a wriggling mite of five in a high state of 
excitement. “Mother, that man has my book,” 
came a loud whisper across the intervening aisle. 
In vain the mother tried to explain how anyone 
could have a book by paying for it at a news- 
stand. “No, it’s my book!” insisted this con- 
firmed John Martiner, and she continued to scowl 
at me with accusing eyes until an embarrassed 


‘mother retired her, still protesting, at the next 


station. 

As I proceeded downtown into the whirl of 
Manhattan I could readily see why wise and dis- 
criminating parents, the country over, are recog- 
nizing the value and necessity of an influence 
like John Martin’s Book for the children of to- 
day who are to be the citizens of tomorrow, and 
are supporting it in such a whole-hearted manner. 
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Stone Contest 


By Rosert K. Hanson 


\ 


Director Loys’ Work, Rotary Club, Newark 


have come into their own 
1922 in connection with 
the eleven block playgrounds promoted by the 
Rotary Club, the contests met with great success. 
This year the plan was developed so that the all- 
year-round playgrounds and the summer play- 
grounds under the Board of Education, as well 


Tack Stone contests 
in Newark. Started i 


as the block playgrounds united in a city-wide 
contest from thirty-six different grounds. 

Over 700 girls entered, and a month’s time was 
consumed in playing off the preliminaries. Three 
separate tournaments were run; one on the year- 
round playground; one on the summer play- 
ground, and one on the block playground. In 
each of these contests the champion was deter- 
mined to represent her playground in the finals. 
The games were all played on tables placed at a 
quiet corner of the playground or on the side- 
walks under an electric street lamp in the case of 
the block play center: 

One of the most outstanding features of this 
contest was the splendid sportsmanship shown by 
the contestants. Girls would often touch a jack 
and though the judge hadn’t been able to deter- 
mine it yet, the player gave up her chance and 
passed the jacks and ball over to her opponent. 
This was true even in the finals. 

The rules of the game are as follows: 

1. Game to be played by contestants standing 
up before a table 

2. After the jacks have been scrambled, the 
player must not change her position but 
must play from the standing position she 
was in when she scrambled jacks. 


Ww 


If jack is dropped to the floor, it may be 
placed on table two inches from the edge. 
Only one scramble is allowed. 


wn 


A player may represent one playground 
only. 

6. Jacks may be passed from the hand in 
which the jacks are picked up to the other. 


N 


To win, players must win two rounds 

out of three of five games each. 

8. Largest number of jacks must be taken 
first. 

9. All jacks must be scrambled from one 

hand. 





RECREATION IN A SOUTHERN COLLEGE 


Newark’s City-Wide Jack 











10. In bouncing games, ball must be bounce: 
number of games without resuming hold o: 
the ball and without an extra bounce for 


games. 
11. King means nothing. (One jack on top o! 
the other) 
Game 
a. Pick up jacks one at a time (One’sy) 
b. Pick up two at a time (two’sy) 
>. Pick up three at a time (three’sy) 
d. Pick up four at a time (four’sy) 
e. Pick up five at a time (five’sy) 
f. Pick up six at a time (six’sy) 
Fouls 
1. Touching another jack 
Dropping jack at any time 
Dropping ball at any time 
Catching ball in two hands 
Catching ball against own person or that of 
any other person or object 
6. Double bounce out 
. Tip-tap not allowed in one’sy (That is, on 
one bounce of the ball picking up as many 
jacks as can be had at one time). 
Split jack is out, even if ball is caught. 
(Bouncing ball on a jack). 
9. Banging on table to separate jacks not 
allowed. 
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Recreation in a Southern 
College 


Miss Agnes Reed, formerly a community re- 
creation worker, now director of social training, 
dancing and dramatics at Southern College, Pe- 
tersburg, Virginia, writes of the provisions which 
the college is making for the recreational and so- 
cial life of the girls. 

Every student while in the college is a special 
member of the Country Club of Petersburg, with 
the privileges of the club house, the grounds, and 
the golf course during special days. Golf and 
tennis are the chief activities available through the 
Country Club. The girls may also use the swim- 
ming pool of the local Y. W. C. A. twice a week 
without extra charge. The recreation grounds 
and gymnasium of the college are open to all stu- 
dents, and there are many trips to places of his- 
torical interest which are conducted as hikes. 


There are four clubs open to every member of 
the student body. 
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A Community Picnic at 
Pasadena 


At the Community Picnic held in Pasadena in 
September a number of organizations cooperated 
) make it a success. The Red Cross provided a 
tent, doctors and nurses. Playground Commun- 
Service director of activities and the Boy 
Scouts assisted in many ways. 
The program was as follows: 


PROGRAM 


10:30 to 12:30 All Brookside playgrounds will 
be open to children. Supervi- 
sors will organize games between 
the ten playgrounds. 

12:30 to 1:30 Lunch Hour 

1:30 to 2:30 Championship playground base- 
ball game for the Pasadena 
Chamber of Commerce trophy. 
Winners of semi-finals in Busi- 
ness and Professional Men’s 
Twilight League play-off 


2:30 to 2:45 Speaking 
2:45 to 3:30 Band concert. Music by Pasa- 


dena Municipal Band. Com- 
munity singing 
3:30 to 4:30 Demonstration of bowling on the 
green by Pasadena Bowling Club 
(00 Track and Field Novelty Events. 
1. 50-Yard Dash .. Junior boys 
2. 50-Yard Dash .. Junior girls 
3. Boys’ Sack Race 
4. 75-Yard Dash, Intermediate 
boys 
. 50-Yard Dash .. Senior girls 
)». Boys’ Shoe-Scramble Race 


3:00 to 


on 


oa 
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nie sii ogadesa di iasielate Free-for-all 
A. 75-Yard Dash, Men 
over 200 pounds 
. Girls’ Shoe-Scramble Race 
2s inl 4 sonnel lgeama Free-for-all 
8. 100-Yard Dash, Senior Boys 


B. 50-Yard Dash, Ladies over 


NI 


18 years of age 
C. Women’s Cardboard 
Stride Race, Free-for-all 
9. Girls’ Potato Race 
D. Men’s Tandem Race 
10. Stunt Race, Free-for-all 
(Forward roll, run, eat crack- 
er, whistle, run, take off shoes, 


place hands in shoes and crab 
run to finish line.) 

11. Boys’ Shuttle Relay (40 yards 
each) 8 boys from each play- 
ground (4 juniors, 4 inter- 
mediates ) 

12. Girls’ Shuttle Relay 

3:30 to 4:30 Exhibition Tennis 
Court No. 1. Men’s Doubles 
Court No. 2. Ladies’ Doubles 
Court No. 3. Men’s Singles 
Court No. 4. Mixed Doubles 
3:30 to 4:30 Swimming 
1. 25-Yard Dash, Junior Boys— 
Free Style 
2. 25-Yard Dash, Junior girls— 
Free Style 
50-Yard Dash, Intermediate 
Boys—F ree Style 

4. 25-Yard Dash, Senior girls— 

Free Style 
5. 100-Yard Dash, Men—Free 
Style 
6. 50-Yard Dash, Women 
Style 

7. Diving, Women—2 Compul- 
sory (front, back) and 3 Vol- 
untary. 

8. Diving, Men—3 Compulsory 
(front, back and front jack) 
and 3 Voluntary. 

5:00 to 7:00 Supper Hour 
7:00 to 9:30 Dancing on tennis courts 


w 








Free 


For Other Children’s Happiness.—W hile 
playing on the pavement in a Denver street 
on June 12th, a five-year-old boy, Ichiro Matsu- 
moto, was killed by a passing automobile. A 
few days later, after the funeral service, the 
priest announced in the dimly-lighted hall of 
the Japanese church that the bereaved parents 
had given $1,000 to start a fund for a play- 
ground that the children of the neighborhood 
might have a safe place in which to play. 
Though of Japanese birth, they stated that 
their child was an American and they desired 
that the playground be open to every nation- 
ality. The planning of the playground has 
been left to two prominent Japanese in the city. 
What more beautiful memorial could there be 
for the loss of one child life than this place 
where hundreds of growing boys and girls may 
be assured of safety and happiness? 
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Minneapolis Municipal Ski 
Club 
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B. G. Leiguton, Executive Secretary 

Organized in Minneapolis, the first municipal 
ski club in the United States has had a phenom- 
enal growth. In three years it has grown from a 
handful of members to over five hundred. Dur- 
ing that period it has built two scaffolds, con- 
ducted local, Twin City, University and North- 
west Ski Meets, and on February 10 and 11, 1923, 
the National Ski Tournament and Cross-Country 
races were arranged under its auspices. The re- 
sult of its work has met a revival in an unusually 
exhilarating outdoor winter sport, not only in the 
Northwest but throughout the entire United 
States as well. 

Activities began in February, 1920, in a very 
informal way. It was late in the season, no scaf- 
fold was available, and the beginning was simple 
necessarily. In spite of the difficulties, however, 
interest was high. A hill was selected in Glen- 
wood Park, a “bump” crudely erected, and 
through local papers publicity was given a meet. 
The success of the first led to a second within a 
short time, and to crystallize the interest plans 
were drawn for the organization of a Municipal 
Ski Club under the auspices of the city’s Recre- 
ation Department. Four or five officers were 
elected by the skiers, while the fifth, the executive 
secretary, was appointed by the Supervisor of 
Recreation. In this way, leaders in the ski sport 
who determined the general policies were closely 
allied with a municipal department whose purpose 
was to assist in every way possible in developing 
all sports for recreational purposes. 

In the second year of the history of the club 
it secured through the Board of Park Commis- 
sioners a fifty foot slide costing sixteen hundred 
dollars, and while weather conditions permitted 
the holding of only two meets, there was evidence 
of great possibilities in interesting large numbers 
During its third season, the 
ski sport locally “struck its stride,” with a record 
of ten tournaments and with its best skiers taking 
part in twelve meets in different parts of the 
country, including the National Tournament at 
Cary, Illinois. During the season 1921-22, a 
total of two hundred and ninety-three skiers of 
Minneapolis took part in twenty-two meets with 


of people in skiing 


, 


an audience of thirty-one thousand two hundred 

Skiing is enjoyed not only by a large numbe 
of expert riders who are members and boosters o: 
the Municipal Ski Club but by many hundre: 
of novices—boys and girls as well as adults. Ti 
hills in the park of the city are used a great dea! 
by skiers just learning the fine points of skiing 
This invigorating sport of the original Viking 
king, with speed, figure and informal skating, hik 
ing, tobogganing, ice hockey, winter carnivals, dog 
derbies, ice yachting, sail skating and coasting is 
bringing to thousands of citizens a greater enjoy- 
ment of the out-of-doors. 

Much of the success in the development of win 
ter sports is due, it is believed, to the fact that 
the lovers of sports have been organized into clubs 
by the Recreation Department. Back of the ski 
sport is a group of men, many of whom are not 
active participants, who are “making” skiing in 
Minneapolis and the Northwest. Mr. A. W. 
Myhre, now serving for the fourth year as presi 
dent of the club, first conceived the idea of hav- 
ing the Recreation Department assist in the devel- 
oping of skiing. 

The National Ski Tournaments held in Febru 
ary were genuinely community affairs. 
men, individuals who did not themselves partici 
pate in this sport, worked hard for the success of 
the tournaments. Valuable assistance was given 
by the Athletic Department of the University of 
Minnesota and of the University Agricultural 
School. A new one hundred foot ski slide was 


Jusiness 


erected at an approximate cost of four thousand 
dollars. Medals, cups, shields, silverware, and 
similar articles were purchased for prizes at a cost 
of fifteen hundred dollars. The tournament was 


insured for seventy-five hundred dollars. 


Health Contests on the Playground.—Much 
interest has been aroused at Holstein Park 
and the neighborhood adjacent to it by the 
recent health contest conducted by Thaddeus 
Slesynski, director of the park, with the co- 
operation of the Chicago Tuberculosis Insti- 
tute. Preservation of health through personal 
cleanliness and attention to diet rules was 
symbolized in an allegorical sketch pres« nted 
by the children as a feature of the program of 
the Children’s Civic Theatre. Several other 
health playlets were presented in the theatre 
and Ko Ko and Ku Ku, health clowns, caused 
much merriment as they disseminated infor- 
mation regarding health matters. 
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Haverhill’s Stadium 


ven years ago Haverhill, Massachusetts, 
erected a stadium upon land owned and donated 
by the city. The area granted for the purpose 
was 8.2 acres, five acres of which are enclosed by 
a concrete fence. The original cost of the fence, 
bleachers, the grading of the field and similar 
operations was $31,000. Of this amount, $2,000 
was raised by the Haverhill Athletic Association 
from the profits on the high school football 
games, $13,000 was contributed by public sub- 
scription and the remaining debt of $16,000 was 
taken over by the city in 1918 when an act was 
passed creating the Haverhill Stadium and Ath- 
letic Field Commission and allowing the city to 
issue bonds for this debt. 

\t the present time the stadium is controlled 
by the Commission consisting of five men. By 
the terms of the lease under which property is 
held, the high school may use the field at any time 
ind has the preference in the matter of dates. At 
other times it may be used by other teams and 
rganizations. 

A concrete stand running the length of the 
all gridiron seats 4.600 people with a row of 
small bleachers in front that will seat 400 and 
sections of movable bleachers on the other 
side of the gridiron seating 1500 more. The total 
seating Capacity at the gridiron is 6500. 

Within the enclosure there is a football gridiron, 
baseball diamond, a quarter of a mile running 
track with a hundred yard straight-away and 
two or three unfinished tennis courts. In 1921 a 
permanent covered baseball grandstand seating 
1000 people was erected at a cost of $7,000. 
[here are two locker rooms with four shower 
bath heads in each room and two toilets. 

During the football season of 1921 the High 
School Athletic Association made $14,000 and 
turned over $12,000 of this to the Commission. 


‘he Commission has paid into the city treasury 


$6,000 and hopes in time to offset the $16,000 
vhich the city is paying out in canceling the serial 
bonds. It is not necessary, however, for the 
Commission to pay back this money until it has 
*xpended the funds necessary in running the field 
ind keeping it in good repair. 

It is mated that with the present cost of 
wuilding the athletic field could not be replaced 


esc n $100,000. 


HAVERHILL STADIUM 





Reducing Delinquency’ 


Seattle has recently issued a report of an 
experiment in reducing juvenile delinquency 
covering the last ten years. While delinquency 
among children has increased in the United 
States as a whole since 1913, in Seattle it has 
been reduced by more than fifty percent. 


SLUMS ELIMINATED 


Mayor Edwin J. Brown says: “Seattle elim 
inated from her borders the slums and dis 
tricts with a criminal breeding environment, 
and replaced them by an extensive system of 
intelligently supervised parks and_ play 
grounds.” 

“But,” objected the questioner, “other cities 
have followed almost the same _ procedure 
without the corresponding decrease.” 

Mr. Brown’s answer was emphatic. “The 
cities of which you speak,” he said, “did not 
follow the same procedure. Had they done so 
the results would have been just as satisfac- 
tory as those obtained in Seattle. They built 
playgrounds, but they left untouched the 
slums and evil districts of the city. Thus 
their playgrounds became distributing places 
for criminal knowledge. It is no wonder that 
juvenile delinquency increased. Seattle, on 
the other hand, has and is by a process of 
transformation doing away with the districts 
in which criminals are bred and replacing 
them with places of beauty and recreation. 
There is a vast difference in the two systems. 
The difference between success and failure!” 


PLAYGROUNDS Cover 2,000 AcREs 


Seattle’s park and playground system cov- 
ers 2,000 acres distributed throughout the city. 
To-day Seattle has twenty-five fully equipped 
and properly supervised playgrounds, seven 
teen city parks that contain playground equip 
ment and thirty parks without playground 
features. 

In the late fall, winter and early spring the 
children continue their playground activities 
in four large and completely equipped com 
munity houses. There is one of these houses 
on each side of the city. They contain gym- 
nasiums, swings, slides, rings and numbers of 
miniature cottages in which the children 
spend many happy hours playing house. 


* From the Sun and Globe, New York, Aug. 14, 1923. 
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460 REDUCING DELINQUENCY 


OFFENSES HANDLED 'THOUGHTFULLY 


When a child commits a minor offense his 
case is handled by the supervisor of the play- 
ground to which he belongs; but when the 
offense is more serious he is called to the of- 
fice of Major Jackson, and there, before the 
Major and the child’s parents, the case is 
thoroughly gone into. If the offense was due 
to ignorance or thoughtlessness the child is 
again carefully shown the reason for the rule 
he disobeyed. He is not humiliated by a scold- 
ing nor intimidated by threats of punishment, 
but he is shown that as a partner in the or- 
ganization he is not shooting square with the 
other partners when he disregards or disobeys 
any of the rules 

In the instances where it has been necessary 
to turn offenders over to the juvenile authori- 
ties, Major Jackson has prepared for the 
information of the juvenile judge a fully com- 
This with a 
view to leniency for the offenders. Each year, 
however, because of the growth of the play- 


prehensive history of each case. 


ground spirit, the cases turned over to the 
juvenile authorities have become fewer. 

To realize the tremendous interest shown 
by the people of Seattle in their playground 
system, one should attend one of the annual 
plays given by the children in the community 
houses; or be present at the yearly playground 
pitching or football kicking championship 
contests. 

The annual plays are conducted under the 
direction of Frank S. Giles. The plays are ex- 
traordinary in many respects, particularly from 
the standpoint of unusual dramatic ability dis- 
played by the children taking part. These plays 
draw huge crowds from every part of the city. 

The interest aroused by the yearly play- 
ground pitching and football kicking cham- 
pionships is state wide. The championships 
receive many columns of newspaper publicity, 
and draw spectators from all parts of the 
state. 

The city pitching championship comes first. 
The contenders are the winners of district 
playground championships. Before large and 
enthusiastic crowds of parents, and boosters 
from the several districts, these boys take 
turns in attempting to throw a baseball 
through a small opening in a wooden box 
placed at regulation pitching distance. 


PItcHING ContTEsts ExcITING 


Excitement and rivalry are at high pitch as 
each contender takes his place and endeavors 
to make a perfect score. Remarkable throws 
are made; dark horses appear to defeat the 
favorites; one by one the contenders are elim- 
inated, until only two remain. Then the bat- 
tle of the giants begins! As each boy steps 
to the plate to deliver the ball he is greeted 
with cheers. When the final ball is thrown, 
and the winner stands proudly before the 
wildly enthusiastic throng, he receives an ova- 
tion of which the mighty Babe Ruth would 
be proud. The distribution of the medals 
means more glory for the victors—and then 
comes the posing for the pictures that will be 
carried by newspapers throughout the state. 

Of even greater interest is the football kick- 
ing championship, because this is_ spon- 
sored by the Seattle 
this event a news feature while it is in prog- 


Times, which makes 


ress; and each year gives a valuable and 
much-coveted prize to the winner. 

And so, from one season to another, the 
children are kept interested. Swimming, base- 
ball, football, hockey, gymnastics, dancing, 
singing, acting, parties and other amusements 


1 


have their turn. As fast as one leaves the boards 


another takes its place. 


The Bureau of Church Architecture in one 
of the leading religious denominations reports 
that eighty per cent of the churches seeking 
help in their building plans during the last 
twelve months asked that gymnasiums and 
other recreation and social quarters be pro- 
vided. Two thousand churches were covered 
by this report. Recreation for young and old 
is considered necessary, is recognized as an aid 
to morals. 

Recently Graham Taylor of Chicago said, 
“Anyone who helps people to have a good 
time without doing wrong is performing ‘ 
spiritual service.” 

The church deals primarily with spiritual 
values. Though recreation will never take 
the place of worship, yet the church has a ver! 
vital part in the building up of adequate re 
reation facilities in trying to give opportumly 
for a more abundant life for all. 
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A Pioneer Club 


lhe Steel Works Club which was opened 
and dedicated by the Joliet, Illinois, Steel 
Company in 1889 is said by its members to be 
probably the pioneer working men’s club of 
any size in America. 

Che object of the club is to promote health- 
ful, recreational and social intercourse be- 
tween members and to afford opportunity for 
a many-sided development for the employees 
of the Illinios Steel Company, American Steel 
and Wire Company, and the Elgin, Joliet and 
Eastern Railway Company. Membership is 
confined exclusively to the employees of these 
three subsidiary companies of the United 
States Steel Corporation. Membership at a 
nominal fee of $2.00 a year carries with it all 
the privileges of the club, which is managed 


by a Board of Trustees, a Superintendent, a 
Board of Directors and an associate Board of 
Directors. 


The club is housed in a three-story structure 
of stone containing pleasant reading rooms 
with more than sixty periodicals and papers, 
i large billiard room with eight tables, a well 
furnished and lighted gymnasium, handball 
court, a fine bowling alley, a large assembly 
hall seating more than nine hundred people, 
a swimming pool and showers, a kitchen and a 
large reception room. 

The library provides books of all kinds for 
home and reference use and many technical 
and popular periodicals. The latest fiction is 
to be found in the Swedish, Norwegian, Italian, 
slavish, Polish, French, Hungarian and Bohe- 


nian languages. 

The classrooms are used by various classes 
in art, dramatics, dancing and piano and violin, 
all of which are conducted on a self sustaining 


basis by teachers who have specialized in their 
Particular vocation. 

During the season of 1922-23, fifty-one free 
entertainments were given for the benefit of 
the members. alternate Thursday 
night an entertaining as well as an educational 
movie show, was presented. On the alternate 
nights, department entertainments were given, 
the programs being made up of talent from the 
depart ent. 

Dances, banquets, parties, smokers and 
meetings of various kinds are held in the large 


Every 


auditorium. Athletics play an important part 
in the activities of the Steel Works Club. 
Basket ball and baseball teams are popular. 
The boxing and wrestling room is occupied 
every evening, as are the indoor baseball court, 
handball courts, bowling alleys and the billiard 
room. The swimming pool and showers are 
open at all times to the men except on Tues- 
day, when the wives and daughters of mem- 
bers may use it. 

While the club is primarily a men’s club, 
the children are not overlooked. There are 
gymnasium and swimming classes and a juve- 
nile department of the library for boys and 
girls. Every Saturday afternoon during the 
winter months a junior movie show is given 
for boys and girls. A community sing of pa- 
triotic songs precedes the entertainment. At 
Christmas time, a Christmas party is held, and 
there are on an average six hundred children 
attending this program. 

One of the best Child Welfare stations in 
the State of Illinois proved a great attraction 
for the foreign born mothers. ‘Troops of Boy 
Scouts and Girl Scouts provide interesting and 
enthusiastic activities. 

At the present time, there are 2,161 members 
of the club (men) and 1,599 complimentary 
members—wives, sons and daughters of mem- 


bers. 





“\Ve spend a tremendous amount of money 
every year all over the country in building 
new courthouses, in maintenance of courts, 
judges, attendants, criminal lawyers, district 
attorneys, prisons, wardens, keepers and all 
other enormous expenses connected with this 
work. I should not be astonished if it 
amounts to at least several hundred millions 
of dollars a year. I would like to cut this 
money in half and see it saved for the pre- 
vention of crime. I would like to give all the 
people good education, have plenty of Y. M. 
C. A’s. and Y. W. C. A’s., plenty of public 
baths, many free concerts, music school set- 
tlements, playgrounds, parks, recreation for 
the people, young and old, instruction in home 
gardening, good housing facilities, and many 
other things. Then we would greatly reduce 
the number of our prisoners.” 


Adolph Lewisohn in San Francisco Examine 











462 A CHRISTIAN FOURTH OF JULY 


Columbus Day in Boston 


Constructive observance of public holidays, so 
as to impress their historical value upon residents 
and cause greater consecration to national ideals, 
has been the aim for the last ten years of the Pub- 
lic Celebration Association, a group of Boston 
citizens, working hand in hand with the Mayor 
and other city officials 

Boston citizens are beginning to testify that 
the new method of celebrating holidays is awak- 
ening their appreciation of the obligations and 
value of American citizenship. 

The Association gave to Boston a city flag, and 
its use has gone a long way in arousing civic 
pride. It is proposed that a city-wide display of 
the municipal flag mark the anniversary on May 
1 each year of the organization of the first city 
government. 

The annual Columbus Day program included 
the usual participation of representatives of the 
various national elements that compose the popu- 
lation of the City 
groups participating. Pan Americanism was em- 
phasized by mass display of all the flags of all 


twenty-five to thirty such 


the countries of South and Central America. 
Mayor Hylan of New York City was to have 

been the speaker, but his illness of course made 

ind the speaker was W. P. 
The Mayor of each Mas- 


necessary a change, 
Larkin of New York 
sachusetts city was invited. 

Columbus and a group of his sailors, all in cos- 
tume of 1492 were impersonated by a dozen men 
from the Knights of Columbus. This feature 
was introduced last year for the first time, and 
strange as it may seem there was great difficulty 
in inducing the Knights of Columbus to produce 
it, but having done so, they are now very ready 
to repeat it. 
about it, think the annual observance of Colum- 
bus Day in Boston is a Knights of Columbus’ 


Most people who think anything 


function. As a matter of fact Boston reports 
great difficulty in getting the Knights of Colum- 
bus to do anything about it for the past three or 
four years. 

On Boston Common in the afternoon, took 
place the principal city program, including the ar- 
rival in parade formation of the various national 
groups with the escort of a Navy Battalion and 
Band. The rules limit the representation of each 
nation to twelve people, in order that any one 
group shall not unduly overshadow the others. 
Some of the racial groups were in costume. 


“Columbus” welcomed each group as it passed 
over the rostrum in front of him. After the 
groups had taken their places in reserved seat 
the oration was delivered, followed by a simple 
pageantry demonstration of the origin and thie 
development of the “Stars and Stripes.” 

Immediately following these exercises was thie 
“Sunset Ceremony” with the lowering of the flag 
with salute by the military delegation, followed by 
a review. Then the visiting mayors with the 
Committee assembled at dinner, ending the day's 
program. 


A Christian Fourth of July 


Indian Churchmen on the Rosebud Reservation 
in South Dakota planned a “Christian Celebra- 
tion of the Fourth of July” and took pains to 
invite Bishop Roberts two months in advance, in 
order to make sure of securing him. 

Calvary chapel stands on a hill, with a flagpole 
in front. At the foot of the hill is the Guild 
Hall, in a beautiful grove of trees. White tents 
of Indians from over all the Reservation were 
spread about this center. 

An informal but inspiring Church service took 
place the night of July 3d, with prayers for the 
Church’s work throughout the world. On July 
4th, the bell in the tower rang at 5:30, and at 6 
the church was filled with Indians for an early 
Eucharist. At 9, at the service of Morning Pray- 
er, Archdeacon Ashley read the Declaration of 
Independence in the Dakota language, and the 
Suffragan Bishop preached on the meaning of In- 
dependence Day. 

After this was a feast. Early in the afternoon 
a procession, with flags and banners of the Reser- 
vation chapels, marched to the monument erected 
by the Indians to the memory of the first Indian 
boy killed in France (a member of Calvary con- 
gregation), and there they formally declared alle- 
giance to the flag, and listened to the Declaration 
again, this time in English, and to an address 
from the superintendent of the Reservation, the 
whole ceremony being simple but impressive. 

Then came amusements and athletics, and in 
the evening there was an entertaining program in 
the Guild Hall, with fireworks on the hill. 

So much for the Indians’ idea of a fitting 
Fourth of July, worship, prayer, instruction, Te 
newed allegiance, and all-around friencliness. 
Bishop Roberts suggests that “Americans Ol 
later date might note and copy. 
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A Successful Portable Shower 


(he Kansas City Helping Hand Institute’s 
portable street shower bath carries the gospel 
of cleanliness to the dirtiest alleys and turns 
their misery into fun and enjoyment. By this 
means thousands of children are daily given 
an enjoyable time throughout the summer. 
Its popularity is one-hundred per cent. It not 
only administers to the comfort of children but 
adults as well. Mothers bring their infants in 
arms and frequently include the family dog. 
Tired work-horses enjoy the cooling showers 
and often show their satisfaction by their re- 
luctance to move out from under it. 

One portable bath like the one in the illus- 
tration can serve a large territory. In two 
minutes it can be attached to any convenient 
hydrant and in full operation. During an af- 
ternoon a number of locations can be served. 
The bath mechanism here shown is the result 


of considerable experimenting. Both the dis- 


a AT 1 


The Street “Swimming” Pool in Action 


tribution and the volume of water used is an 
important factor in its success. 

The Kiwanis Club of Kansas City has be- 
come interested in extending the usefulness of 
these baths wherever Kiwanis Clubs are or- 
ganized. The club has donated several bath 
machines to the Helping Hand Institute and 
these are distributed where they are most 
needed. 

The city water commission and the fire de- 
partment gladly cooperate in the free use of 
water and service. In the vicinity of fire sta- 
tions firemen are detailed to turn on the water. 
Otherwise an attendant performs this service 
and directs its use. 

With detail engineer’s drawings showing 
manner of construction and kind and size of 
fittings required, in most any community a 
plumber or steam-fitter can be found who will 
be glad to make one for the cost of materials. 

Copies of drawings can be secured from the 
Helping Hand Institute, Kansas City, Mis 
souri for a nominal cost. 
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464 VEWS FROM THE CLEVELAND PLAYGROUNDS 


Progressive Swimming 
Tests 


“The Houston Recreation and Community 
Service Association is using three progressive 


swimming tests,” writes Nathan L. Malli- 
son, Supervisor of Playgrounds. “These 
tests are known as the Minnow, the Porpoise 


and the Whale.” They are as follows: 


Minnow 
1. Swim 20 yards 
2. Execute a Front Dive 
3. Dive for an object in shallow water 
4. Swim 25 feet on the back 
Porpoise 
1. Swim 100 yards 
2. Plunge 25 feet 
& Dive from Surtace properly 
4. Demonstrate four strokes 
5. Swim 50 feet on the back 
Whale 
1. Swim 200 yards 
2. Swim 20 yards under water 
3. Bring a ten-pound weight to surface 
4. Tow 10 yards four ways, head, hair, cross 
chest and tired swimmers’ carry 
5. Undress and swim 100 yards 


6. Break three death holds in the water 


Give artificial respiration, describing 


NJ 


method used 


Small felt emblems, representing a minnow, 
a porpoise and a whale are awarded upon the 
completion of the required tests. 


Can You Swim? 


The Community Recreation Association of 
Richmond, Virginia in advertising the Swim 
Week which it held in cooperation with the Y. M. 
C. A. issued dodgers containing in addition to the 
information regarding the Week the following 
story. 

An old story relates that a scholar who once 
was being ferried across a river asked the ferry- 
man if he knew anything about astronomy. The 
ferryman said he did not, and the scholar sadly 
remarked: “One-third of your life is lost.” A 


little later he asked the ferryman if he knew any- 


thing about geology. The ferryman said he did 
not, and the scholar remarked: “Another third of 
your life is lost.” A little later the boat was 
set and both of them were thrown into the waiter, 
“Can you swim?” asked the ferryman of the 
scholar. “Alas, no,” said the scholar. ‘Then,” 
remarked the ferryman as he struck out for the 
shore, “all of your life is lost.” 

The Association has issued a button to those 
passing the beginners’ test which has the pertinent 
inscription “I can swim, can you?” 


News from the Cleveland 
Playgrounds 


The Playground Department of the Cleve- 
land Public Schools is to be congratulated on 
its attractive little paper known as the Playground 
News which is being published weekly. 

The June 30th issue of the News tells of the 
opening of Woodland Hills Playground— 
formerly a dump serving as a depository for 
the district refuse, through the efforts of the 
Mothers’ Club has been converted into an 
attractive playground. Practically all the la- 
bor expended on construction of shelter houses 
and other equipment has been contributed by 
volunteers. The Board of Education is pro- 
viding leadership. 

Through the News, information is being 
given out regarding the weekly Playground 
programs. During July and August the fol- 
lowing special weeks were observed: 

July 16—(week of)—Health week. Roller 
skating carnival 

Parades, health plays and the organization 
of health clubs through which each club mem- 
ber received points for each health “chore” 
he performed, comprised the program. 

Roller skating events, stilt and pushmobile 
contests all contributed to the joy of the 
carnival. 

July 20—Kite tournament. Home Play 
week 

July 30—Paper flower show 

August 6—Play day. Swimming meet final 

August 13—Handwork exhibition, including 
club work 

August 20—Circus 


August 27—Horse shoe finals 
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Grand March Winning 


Favor 
By 
GEORGE W. BRADEN 


\Vith the increasing demand for “open posi- 


tion” dancing and fancy steps, the parent and 
teacher are frequently at a loss as to what to do. 
There is nothing inherently bad in rhythmic ex- 
pression or dancing; it is in the way it is done 
and in the environment. Dancing is the best of 
exercise because it involves the large muscles of 
the legs and the trunk in harmonious and rhyth- 
mic action. In this it is decidedly advantageous 
over the isolated and abrupt movements of the 
alisthenic drill. 

Dancing for children should be playful, happy, 
spontaneous and imitative. Forced mannerisms 
ind teaching which eventually leads to a desire 

“show off” in a solo dance should not be toler- 
ited. Everybody loves to dance, and those who 
ive scruples about couple modern dances, should 
remember that there is still available for their use 
1 world of splendid “‘open position,” “‘old time” 


and folk dances 
A New GraAnp MARCH 


grand march can be made wonderfully 
‘tive if used in the following way :— 

Formation :—Have the couples form on the 
right side of the room, with the gentleman on the 
right, with the leading couple in front. As the 
music starts the leaders turn to the left (column 
| | move across the back of the room. The 
est of the march continues. 
l. Counter March left and right (zig-zag) 


irom the back to the front of the room. 


2. The Spiral—March again to rear of room, 
lo the spiral and reverse. (Be sure as you wind 


into the spiral that room is left for the reversing. ) 
3. Partners divide—As the company moves 
lown the middle of the room to middle front, 
the part 


artners divide and go to opposite forward 


mers, then to the rear and to the rear center, 
where they courtesy and proceed to the next 
hgure 

+ Couples alternate—As the couples move 
wn the middle of the room to middle front the 
uples + 


p! left and right (column left and right 
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alternately) and move to the opposite forward 
corners, next to the rear corners and then to the 
rear centre, where the first two couples (others 
following do the same) form fours. 


5. Fours alternate—Fours march down the 
middle of the room and on reaching middle front 
the fours turn left and right alternately (column 
left and right) to the opposite forward corners, 
then to middle rear, where the fours break into 
two (column left and right form two.) 

6. Files centre cross—Couples divide at middle 
front, turning left and right (column left and 
right) to opposite forward corners. Then the 
leading gentleman and lady, followed by the 
others—oblique left and right to the centre 
of the room where they cross alternately to the 
opposite rear corners—then to rear middle where 
they courtesy and form two again. 

7. Twos centre cross—At middle front the two 
couples turn left and right alternately (column 
left and right) and march to forward corners, 
where they oblique left and right to the centre of 
the room, cross alternately (the leading couple 
passing in front of second,) to the rear corners— 
then to rear centre, where the couples turn left 
and right alternately (column left and right) and 
move down the room in twos. 

8. The figure eight—At the middle front the 
leading couple circles leftward (followed by the 
others) to the centre—makes a wide loop (circle) 
rightward and completes the figure eight, again 
crossing at centre and proceeding to the next step. 

9. Couples face and gallop—After the figure 
eight the leading couple proceeds to middle front, 
where they face each other, join hands and gallop 
(glide step) to the rear of the room. 

10. Couples polka or change step—On again 
coming to middle front, the leading couple join 
near hands and polka step to the middle rear, 
where the couples turn left and right (column 
left and right), and continue around the two 
sides of the room until the forward couple meet. 
Here the entire company faces inward and forms 

a large circle ready for the “circle and chain.” 


To qualify as a factor in progress, one must 
learn to use reason unbiased by prejudice and 
emotionalism; must be informed as to develop- 
ments in the fields of human research, and the 
trend of current history; one must develop in- 
dividual powers, and also find that recreation 
which constantly replenishes the love of life. 


From the Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Science Bulletin 
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Preparing for an Education 


Professor Albert Feuillerat, a French critic, 
months at Yale, writes: 
thing that the American 


after spending six 

“It is a 
students, capable of throwing themselves mad- 
ly into battle, these born adventurers who find 


Curious 


fierce delight in surmounting real obstacles, 
are almost pusillanimous when they have to 
engage in a struggle with ideas. That comes 


without doubt from their being trained to 
learn rather than to think.” 
Cobb, principal of the Chevy 


Day School and Chairman of 


Stanwood 
Chase Country 
the Executive Committee of the Progressive 
Education Association, commenting on this, 
says: 

“Our 


name, are always 


preparatory schools, true to their 


preparing pupils for an edu- 
but never That is why, 


cation, giving it. 


when young men reach college, they are un- 
able to think 
“It is like a man 


o that later in life he can enjoy 


who works and slaves to 
amass mone 5 
travel and cul and who, when 
the 


change his mental habits and enjoy the cul- 


tural pursuits; 


moment < finds himself unable to 


omes, 


ture for which he thought he was preparing. 


His preparation was a mistaken one. So is 
the preparation for higher education which 
goes on in our secondary schools, a prepara- 
tion not for higher culture, but for habits of 
mental childishness which makes our college 


youths seem to European intellectuals babes- 
in-the-woods. For you can not train people 
ost forinative years of their 
er than to think, and then ex- 
they reach college, to do that 


during the four 
lives to le 
pect them, wl 


kind of thir without which there can be 
no true education.” 
The Progressive F, 


been organized to advocate that every system 


ducation Association has 


of education a kindergarten to a college 
shall careful easure its pupils along these 
physical, mental, 


four lines OT velopment 


that the ability to apply 
and joy to the 


spiritual, and 
knowledge wit intelligence 
} 


problems of every-day life shall replace, to a 


great extent, expertness in passing examina- 


tions for bor content alone; that educ?tion 
shall use mot nd more laboratory methods 
which enta ereater physical and mental 
freedom ; that the training of teachers, the 


study of h nature and child reaction 


PREPARING FOR AN EDUCATION 


should have equal emphasis with methods of 


presenting facts. 


We are hearing a good deal in these times 
about the rights of different groups of persons 

-women’s rights, employers’ rights, workers’ 
rights, and so on. We rarely hear anything 
said, though, about children’s rights. Do they 
have any rights? This is being very heatedly 
discussed just now in a city which the writer 
is studying. Many of the children have roller 
skates. Nearly every one of them has an ex- 
press wagon or a Flying Dutchman or an Irish 
Mail. 
erate their wagons on the sidewalks at all 
hours during the day. It need hardly be said 
that they make a lot of noise. Roller skating 
is a noisy pastime, and riding in a cart which 


They indulge in roller skating and op- 


does not have rubber tires is even noisier. A 
number of citizens in the city under observa- 
have the 
plaining about the frightful racket which the 


tion written to newspapers com- 


children make. They say it has become so 
annoying that it is impossible to secure an 
Nervous 


people say they are made ill by these inces- 


hour’s quiet anywhere in the city. 
sant irritating noises. The police have been 
asked to put an end to the nuisance, but they 
are unwilling to proceed against the children, 
which 


they there laws 


make it an offense for children to skate or run 


because say are no 


carts on the sidewalks. 

Some of the parents have come to the de- 
fense of their children. They maintain that 
since the latter have had no voice respecting 
their having been brought into the city, the) 
must be permitted to live their life in a « rild’s 
way. At the present writing the roller skat 
ing and express-carting are in full sway in all 
sections of the 
whether or not the citv officials will take an) 


citv, and it is not know! 
action against the children. 


This is a typical problem which his to 


solved sooner or later by every city. of an} 
size. Children who play on the streets of a 
crowded citv ere alwavs a disturbing factor 
They not onlv make noise but the, in the 
way of pedestrians and commerce. ![n some 
cities rimorous laws are put on the statute 
books comn Iling children to keep off the 
streets. If there are no public plaverounts 
then the 2re resuired to play in ir own 








Of course, they often take a chance 
and try to play on the streets, but they are 
always being chased by the police, and fre- 
juently penalties are inflicted upon them or 
their parents for violating the laws. 

No city has ever solved this problem satis- 
factorily which has not proceeded on the prin- 
ciple that children as well as adults have rights 
which must be respected. These rights are 
just as important and vital as are the rights 
f adults. Adults are stronger, of course, and 
they have control of the resources of the city 
and can suppress the children if they wish to 
lo so, but so far as justice is concerned they 
should not suppress them. 

Does this mean that children should be al- 
owed to roller-skate whenever and wherever 
they choose, and also operate their express 
‘arts and throw snowballs and roll hoops and 


rl 


un over lawns whenever and wherever they 


‘thoose? It means nothing of the kind. When 
1 large proportion of the adults claim that 


they are irritated by the noise which the chil- 
lren make, the latter must be restrained to 
some extent. Either they must indulge in their 
jise-making activities in certain streets set 
side for them, or if this is not feasible, then 


they must play their noisy games at certain 


times during the day and not at other times. 
lults who are frightened by roller skates, 
ts and the like might be able to work out a 

rogram so that for two hours each day, say, 
children could engage in these pastimes, if 
iring the rest of the day the adults could be 
ra 4+] +] 


hey would not be disturbed. But 
not be expected to submit to a 
gimen which makes it impossible for them to 
ur during the day when they can 
rritation and annoyance. 

se, the best way to solve this prob- 
community to maintain a play- 


ery ward, in which there are facili- 


ller-skating and activities 
ratify the normal passion of the 


1 


e noise 


other 


Communities provide 
for adults to indulge their inter- 
lave as good a claim on the 
adults. 
reduce the friction be- 
lren who play on the 
would put rubber tires on ex- 


1 community as have the 
ild help to 


and chil 


- vehicles and so reduce 
ch they make. People 1re not 


children’s 


voices So 
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much as they are by the metallic sounds made 
by iron wheels rolling on cement. No one has 
yet discovered how to subdue the noise made 
by roller skates; but one would think that par- 
ents with an inventive turn of mind would be- 
fore this have devised a way of minimizing 
this evil without lessening the enjoyment and 
benefit of these pleasures. At any rate, it is 
the duty of parents to do all they can to solve 
the problem of allowing children to play freely 
in the city without outraging the nerves of 
grown-ups. 


Danish Revolution in Physical 
Education 
(Continued from p. 446) 


but by movements that 
bodies are built. 


beautiful 
The position can come after 
that, if it is picture gymnastics which are wanted. 

In my gymnasium we do ten times as much 
movement in the same time as in the old fash- 
ioned gymnasiums. 


strong and 


With harmony of the body 
as our aim we therefore first correct all faults 
and mend all deficiencies as quickly as possible, 
then develop a coordination of the mind and the 
harmonious body. After such a perfect founda 
tion has been laid we are ready for anything. 
And so we go on to every sort of. sport and recre 
ation. It is for this purpose that we have built 
the fine stadium at Ollerup, which was recently 
dedicated in the presence of the King of Den 
mark and leading citizens of the nation. 

The fundamental gymnastic work usually re 
quires three of the five months winter school 
term, when the young men can be spared from 
the farms. The three months’ summer school 
for the girls gives a like proportion to this foun 
dation work. Then come the sports and the 
rhythmic or picture gymnastics, which are so 
beautiful to the eye. 

\nd of course at the same time we are study 
ing literature, history, language, physiology, how 
to teach others and the elements of leadership, 
as well as other cultural subjects dictated by the 
students’ interests. As I have said the actual 
gymnastic exercises are for only one hour a day. 
Ollerup, like all other people’s colleges of Den 
mark, which are a part of the great national 
movement for adult education, is primarily con 


cerned with the education of the people. The 


(Concluded on p. 47°) 























































































The Question Box 


QUESTION : What are the principles which must 
be considered if we are to form any standard for 
the evaluation of recreation activities ? 

ANSWER by Ernst Hermann of the Playground 
Commission of Newton, Massachusetts : 

There are undoubtedly first the physical and 
health values. By physical I have in mind pos- 
tural values of the physical side of the activities 
inasmuch as they effect the symmetrical develop- 
ment of the human body. In a way we might 
call them postural values. The activities of life, 
the work incidental to the struggle for existence, 
has given man upright carriage, and I believe 
ingster needs plenty of play on the 


that every y 


ground, close to mother earth. Garden work is 


helpful, but many games can be developed which 
will replace some of these an estral activities. If 
we can agree that playing on the ground or on 
the floor is good for our babies we may be able 
to banish the high chair, the perambulators and 
the schoolroom furniture during the early years 
of childhood. I think the Japanese are very 
wise in having limited furniture in their homes. 
I know that eetting children interested in 
certain games, and in getting them to play them 
in certain ways | give them a most valuable form 
of physical training for developing a fine upright 
nosture. If it were not for the increase in the 


hours spent in sedentary play or schooling or oc- 


(upations, oul ildren would not develop the 
oor postures which exist to an alarming degree 
wumong our American youth. We know, for in- 
itance, that in what we call a “Rabbit Race,” 
the youngsters, running on their hands and feet, 


get splendid exercise for strengthening the mus- 


cles of the spine and of the arches. We know 
that if children 


grass and on flat ground, they would develop 


played more on the sand and 
fine posture and depth of chest. These are some 

training values of games. They 
iluable phase of the play and game 
life of young children, and I believe we all ought 
to be interested in a discussion of this phase of 


of the physi 


are a most 


play. 

We have furthermore the physiological or 
health promoting values. We should know the 
greatly varying effect of different activities, and 
that the values change greatly at different age 
periods. We should know that it is dangerous 
to so intensively interest boys and girls of a cer- 
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tain age that they will practice one activity to the 
By this I mean 


that we should all clearly understand that al- 


exclusion of all-round activities. 


) 


though we should interest a youngster of 7 | 
12 years in certain sports stimulating his heart 
action, it yet is very poor policy to interest him 
mentally to such a degree that he will overdo 
these strenuous pursuits. Children of about this 
age can do a vast amount of play during the day, 
but if not over stimulated by competition or oth- 
erwise they will invariably alternate intensive ac- 
tion with relaxation, or with play involving 
physical and mental change. If not unduly 
stimulated they will play like a young puppy 
or any young animal. Yet many of our play 
centers do not recognize the danger of over 
stimulation. 

Again let us take some of the games which 
we have developed in the last 20 years, particu- 
larly where we were anxious to develop games 
for large groups, and where we taught certain 
games for the promotion of play by large num- 
bers in restricted areas. For instance, in dodge 
ball we should appreciate that the size of the 
circle is of great importance. ‘The size of circle 
should depend upon the ball employed. A ball 
of certain weight can be thrown only a certain 
distance. Unless dodge ball offers as fine or- 
ganization as some of our larger sports it can 
only be used under pressure of expert leader- 
ship. It will not become a pastime which boys 
will indulge in by themselves. What is the right 
number of boys in a given circle? What is the 
form of dodge ball which boys will play at a cer- 
tain age when they are interested in individua 
competition? How can we make dodge ball, 
suitable for 6, 7, and 8 year old boys and girls 
lead up to dodge ball suitable for boys 13, 14 and 
15? Again, could dodge ball be used for older 
[ find that dodge ball in a 
certain form can be made a fascinating activit) 
It may be of interest to note here 


men and women? 


for older men. 
that under certain conditions, older men (30-45 
are easily interested in dodge ball when played 
in a form for boys who love individual compe 
tition. 

Then there is always the psychological value. 
We all appreciate that, “The recreational value 0 
any activity for the individual can best be mea> 
ured by the degree of mental absorption under 
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value 
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esome physical employment.” We know 
the fashion or popularity of an activity has 
at deal to do with the interest some people 
in it. If an activity is fashionable, some 
taking it up make believe they like it 
account of its being fashionable finally 

| in getting first class recreational returns. 
onsidering standards of evaluation of ac- 
we must differentiate in activities which 
ould promote in our educational machinery 
der to develop body and mind and also form 


good habits for life. It is for this reason that 
some of us believe that a play curriculum in the 
schools must be given a system in order that we 
may develop a good all-round mental, moral and 
social specimen. 


] 
el 


y one of our objects in playground work 


must be the development of sound recreational 
habits which will take the place, for many human 
beings, of physical labor. We should determine 
if this is really important from a physical and 


logical point of view. We can then bend 

ur efforts towards the development of activities 

which are at the same time attractive and men- 
d socially stimulating. 

Qvestion: Will you give a few suggestions 


in developing Biblical dramatizations ? 


NSWER: 
Bible Plays for Children by May Stein So- 
ble, published by James T. White & Co., 70 


Fifth Avenue, New York City, price $1.50. 
This excellent book contains six dramatiza- 
tions of well-known Bible stories such as 


\dam and Eve,” “Moses in the Bulrushes” 


and “lhe Promised Land.” ‘The plays re- 
quire from four to twenty-five children and 
are about 15 minutes in length. 

The Dramatization of Bible Stories by Eliz- 
abeth Erwin Miller, obtained from the 
University of Chicago press, Chicago, IIL, 
price $1.00. This book contains eight Bible 
pla among which are “Joseph,” “Ruth,” 
“O Esther,” and “Daniel in the Lion’s 
De These dramatizations are the re- 
sults of actual experiments with children. 
Chapters on stage setting, properties and 
costuming together with many illustrations 


ar¢ luded. 


The Women of the Bible by Annie Russell 


Ma This pageant which has been suc- 
fessiuily performed several times, contains 


> 


about 60 characters, largely women with a 

few men and children chosen from the old 

and new Testament. There are two groups: 

women of public life among the Jews and 

second, women in home life. The pageant 

is about one hour and a half in length and is 

illustrated by familiar religious music 
which can be sung by a chorus or as a solo. 
Many of the groups are posed from famous 
Bible paintings. Suggestions are given for 
costumes and music together with sources 
where the illustrations may be obtained. 
The pageant is written in simple form and 
quite within the possibilities of the average 
Bible school or church. The manuscript is 
in typewritten form and may be obtained 
from the author, #4 Marble St., Worcester, 
Mass. 25¢ a copy. 

The Pilgrim Press, 14 Beacon St., Boston, 
Mass., has published several Bible stories 
in separate booklets (15¢ each) for use es- 
pecially in young people’s meetings and 
evening services of the church. These 
dramatizations, which include “The Story 
of Jacob,” and “The Story of Job,” and 
“The Messages of the Prophets,” have 
been arranged by Hale and Hall. 

One of the older groups may be interested in 
producing a more difficult play such as 
“The Drama of Isaiah” by Eleanor W. 
Whitman, obtained from the Pilgrim Press, 
Boston, Mass., price 75¢, postage 7¢. This 
play is written in poetical, Biblical lan- 
guage. ‘There are three acts, nine settings, 
or a background of curtains may be used. 
There are 4 men, 5 women, 20 or more in 
the chorus. 

Ruth by Mary Blakehorn, price 15¢ ob- 

tained from the Morehouse Publishing Co., 

Milwaukee, Wis. It is an elaborate and ex- 

cellent mystery play having had many suc- 

cessful productions. There are three acts, 

30 or more characters. 

beautiful Old Testament mystery play, suit- 

able for an outdoor production is “Re- 

bekah” by Marie E. J. Hobart, obtained 
from the Educational Division, Department 
of Missions, Protestant Episcopal Church, 

281 Fourth Avenue, New York City, price 

40¢. 18 or more characters are necessary. 

There are 3 exterior settings. Plays one 

hour. 

The following organizations have issued 


most complete catalogs of religious drama: 
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The Educational Division, Department of 
Missions, Protestant Episcopal Church, 281 
Fourth Avenue, New York City. 

Methodist Episcopal Church, Committee on 
Conservation and Advance, 740 Rush St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

The Pilgrim Press, 14 Beacon Street, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Missionary Education Movement in U. S%. 
and Canada, 160 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. 

The Woman’s Board of Foreign and Home 
Missions of the Presbyterian Church, 156 
Fifth Ave., New York City. 


Question: Will you suggest a number of 
fairy or folk lore plays suitable for production 
by young peopl 

Answer: ‘The following plays are especially 
adapted to a full evening production: 

We should like to suggest that young people be 
encouraged to give more fairy and folk lore 
plays. As we grow older we appreciate more 
and more the value of the “let’s pretend” plays. 
The following are especially adapted to a full 
evening productio1 

Helga and the White Peacock by Cornelia 
Meigs. A delightful fairy play. 8 characters, 
14 to 20 years of age. 3 acts. 
exterior. The story is of Helga, the little human 
child, stolen from earth in infancy by the Spider 
Woman, grandmother of all the Trolls, and kept 
as a drudge in the House of the Trolls. The 


One interior, one 


play is beautifully written and the little volume 
contains many fine illustrations (photographs 
from the production as given by the Poughkeepsie 
Children’s Community Theatre), also a very help- 
ful appendix of Hints to Producers. Macmillan 
Co., 66 Fifth Avenue, New York, price $1.00. 

The Peddle Hearts by Gertrude Knevels. 
A full evening play including young people 
from the age of fourteen to twenty years, chil- 
dren of eight and nine playing extras. Twenty- 
one speaking parts and at least ten extras. Two 
\ most delightful folk play. 
The wicked elves who live near the village of 
Herzimald, have threatened to ruin the Mortals 


exterior scenes 


who have dared build within the borders of their 
home. The happiest day of the year, the one on 
which the beautiful daughter of the Burgomaster 
is bethrothed to the Prince, the Elf-King, dis- 
guised as a Peddler of Hearts, comes to the mar- 


ket place and tricks the people into giving up 
their good, wholesome hearts for gilded baubles 
which he sells them. Only the little Goose-Girl 
escapes because she has not a penny with which 
to buy a new heart. 

Music for the songs and dances as well as de- 
tailed descriptions of the costumes are given with 
the play. Walter Baker & Co., 5 Hamilton Place, 
Boston, Mass., price 25¢ 

The Treasure Chest by Josephine Thorp. A 
fairy pageant play in which any number of chil- 
dren may be used. At least 25 or 30 are neces- 
sary. Especially adapted to May Day for chil- 
dren from nine to twelve years. Charming 
dances introduced. The Treasure Chest contain- 
ing the gifts of the out-of-door fairies is placed 
by them in a forest for mortals to find, and a spell 
is cast over it so that it may not fall into un- 
worthy hands. Suggestions for costumes and 
music including a list of suitable Victrola re- 
cords accompanies the manuscript. Has had 
several successful outdoor performances. Old 
Tower Plays, 431 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago, 
Ill., price 40¢ 


The following questions were suggested by re- 
cent articles on city planning. What do you 
think about it? 


Should a playground be so designed that 


see 


it 
will be perfectly evident to any intellectual ob- 
server that the playground is not a park’? 

Should anything be put in a park which does 
not on the whole contribute directly or indi- 
rectly to the public enjoyment of landscape 
scenery? 

If something incongruous with the scenery 
must be placed in the land which is in part of 
a park, should there be clear recognition that 
such land is not a park and a definite decision 
made to retain only such beauty of scenery as 
is compatible with the efficient accomplishment 
of utilitarian ends? 

Are parks individualistic and playgrounds 
communal in their appeal? 

Should the design of a playground b« formal 
and the treatment architectural? Should all 
naturalesque planting be avoided and the ap- 
peal to the sense of beauty be made ' :rough 
symmetry and order? 

Is one entrance better than two on a play- 
ground? 








| fe MEDART 


Ocean Wave 


With an Undulating 
rn an 


Wavelike Motion 









had Many years of experience have developed outstanding 
Nd features in all MEDART Playground Apparatus. ‘Take, 
for example, the Medart Ocean Wave Headpiece. It is 
built on the universal joint principle, which affords an 
even, smooth undulating and wavelike motion. 


This feature also guarantees unlimited service and satis- 
faction and is a wonderful improvement over the usual 
ball-and-socket construction, which develops too large an 
amount of wear and friction. 








"PLAYGROUND EQUIPMENT: 


As a consequence of such refinements built into all MEDART Play- 
ground Apparatus, MEDART Equipment has been for fifty years‘the 
first choice of civic officials, physical directors, school board s and other 
entrusted with the purchase of Playground Apparatus. Thepriceisemuch 
lower than you would expect for apparatus of this outstanding merit 














VY ds 

sail Ups ball I Send for Catalog M-33 

1¢1 P O} ball bearings . ; , : 
la} rain regardles It illustrates the full line of Medart Playground Equipment. 
a — oe eS Also contains information on playground planning, based 


on our long experience in this work. This catalog sent 
free on request. 


all FRED MEDART MFG. CO. 


| 4 Potomac & DeKalb Sts. St. Louis, Mo. 
ugh 

Also Manufacturers of Steel Lockers 
ylay- Catalog A-10 on request. 
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This Little Chap 
Will Thank You 


for “OVERSIZE” Playground Ap- 
paratus. You know what we mean 
by Oversize—Everything made bet- 
ter than demanded—stronger than 
usually thought necessary—assuring 
a satisfaction greater than expected. 
Oversize means Safety—permanent 
safety. The little folks have put 
their trust in us, and we shall con- 
tinue to justify that confidence. 
Good enough will not do—it must 
be Best. Let us work with you on 
your plans. 


pfbelling Aino. 


Recreation Engineers 


Chicopee, Mass. 
‘‘First it was the Base Ball only; 
Now we cover the World of Sport’’ 






ficient to bring out thirty-six mothers. 





Is the primary purpose of park land to g 


enjoyment of its beauty? 


Ve 


A neighborhood house in New Jersey re- 


cently ordered from the Playground and kee- 


reation Association of America the 
dramatic material in addition to some recrea 
tion pamphlets: 

List of Drama for the American Legion. 

List of Plays for Girls’ and Women’s Clubs 

List of Drama for Children and Young |’eo 
ple. 

High School List of Plays. 

List of Pageants, Masques and Festivals. 

The Dearest Wish. 

The Magic Path. 

A Pageant of Girlhood. 

A List of Pantomimes. 

A Masque of Old Loves. 

A Memorial Day Service. 

Festival of Freedom. 

List of Operettas for Amateurs. 

The leader is planning to begin with stor) 
acting and to train the individuals using the 
neighborhood centres up to the point where the) 
are willing to try a simple pageant. 

A State Library Commission has sent the 
following order for literature to be used at a 
summer library conference: 

50 List of Plays for Girls’ and Women’s 
Clubs. 

50 List of Plays for High Schools. 

25 List of Operettas for Amateurs. 

10 American Legion List. 


An enterprising play director, in an effort 
to interest the mothers in sending their daugh- 
ters to the playgrounds, gathered together 
display material to catch the eyes ol the 
mothers. Dolls’ dresses, handwork and paper 
materials—everything which showed _ that 
time spent at the playground was well spent— 
was included in the collection. He visited sev- 
eral of the mothers recognized as leaders ™ 
the neighborhood and asked them to visit the 
playground on certain evenings. With the 
leaders secured, a general invitation was Sul 
They 
were served lemonade and ushered about the 
place by little girls in white aprons. “since 
then,” says the Cleveland News, “the attendance 
on the playgrounds has materially increased. 


following 
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You Owe Them Protection! 


It is a singular thing that serious accidents to children rarely 
occur on a public playground, yet the annual toll on the streets 
adjoining these grounds continues to mount. It simply means one 
thing, the open playground is not safe. Children in the excite- 
ment of play will run from the grounds into the busy streets and 
there the accidents happen. 


Why not make your playgrounds safe with Cyclone fence? Fenc- 
ing with Cyclone is really an economy. Makes the grounds easy 
to control, also easy to keep neat and orderly, reducing upkeep 
cost. An effective bar to night prowlers and other undesirables. 
Cyclone Fence is sturdy and durable, the ideal fence for the 
playground. 


Let us make a preliminary study of your fence requirements, of er 
recommendations and submit estimates of cost. This is part of 


ee Cyclone Service. It obligates you in no way. Insures selection 
e a = + : P : ire ae 
| The Mosk of Quality of the most Ccesirabie fence and correct installation. Write nearest 


office, Dept. 37, for complete information. 


CYCLONE FENCE COMPANY 


FACTORIES AND OFFICES: 


Waukegan, a Cleveland, Ohio Oakland, Cal. (Standard Fence Co.) 
Newark, N. Ft. Worth, Texas Portland, Ore. (Northwest Fence & Wire Works) 


Seles Fence 


PROPERTY PRYTEOCTIVON PAYS 
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KELLOGG SCHOOL 


OF 


PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 


HYSICAL  edu- 

cation is a broad 
held for young 
women, offering at- 
tractive and varied 
positions. Qualified 
directors are in 
increasing demand. 
Graduates of the 
three-year diploma 
course at the Kellogg 
School serveas health 
supervisors, play- 
ground directors, 
athletic coaches, wel- 
fare and social organ- 
. izers, gymnasium 
instructors. A summer course in summer 
camp activities is an important and delightful 
feature of the curriculum. Practical training 
is given in all forms of physical exercise, rec- 
reation, and health education. 





a 





The School is athliated with the famous Battle Creek 
Sanitarium with its superb facilities and equipment— 
laboratories, libraries, perfectly equipped gymnasium 
and athletic field, indoor and outdoor swimming pools, 
tennis courts. Winter sports include skiing and ice 
boating. Faculty of specialists to safeguard the physi- 
cal welfare of students. Excellent opportunity for indi- 
vidual physical development. Pleasant school spirit and 
social life. Cottage dormitories. Write for illustrated 


announcement 
Address The Dean 


Box 923 Battle Creek, Michigan 
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The Church and Play 


A significant statement prepared by the Com. 
mission on Social Service and Rural Work 
in the Reformed Church in the United 
States. 





It is an established fact that play has un- 
doubted value in the physical development of 
human life. There appears to be scarcely less 
certainty that, under proper guidance, it js of 
equal value in the development of important 
mental qualities and moral traits. Its influ- 
ence consequently on character seems to be in- 
evitable. It is a conclusion of the committee 
that it possesses great possibilities for Chris- 
tian training as a part of the Church’s educa- 
tional program and spiritual purpose; and that 
therefore the Churches should be concerned 
for the play life of their people as a vital fac- 
tor in the development of Christian personal- 
ities. 

Moreover, there is evidence that recreation 
as a religious factor in the Church’s program 
becomes also a factor in developing Church 
fellowship and in promoting community evan- 
gelism. Supervised play activities create a 
friendly atmosphere among the people, and 
cultivate the spirit of team work, both of 
which are necessary to successful Church Ad- 
ministration. At the same time this influence 
is radiated into the community and adds et- 
fectiveness to the Church’s efforts to win the 
people of the community to Christ and the 
Church. 

Churches seeking to utilize the religious 
value of play and to discharge their local re- 
sponsibilities in this matter should cooperate 
with those community agencies that alread) 
exist rather than attempt to set up rival aget 
cies, provided, however, that the communit) 
agencies are carrying on their work in the in 
terest of the people and not for commercia 
gain, and are adequately meeting the needs 0! 
the community or are capable of doing so. 

Where no recreational agencies exist tht 
Churches should lead the way- cooperatively 
where possible, and, if need be, the should 
set up programs, putting them upon as broa‘ 
community bases as the conditions may pt 


mit. 
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Make the Duo-Art the School Accompanist 


The art of accompanying consists not only in having proper tempo 
and correct phrasing, but also in song interpretation, essential to 
artistic and correct singing. 


Specially made Duo-Art recordings by George H. Gartlan, Director 

f Music of the New York City Schools, now enable your schools to 
ia the regular choruses and the old-time songs with a separate inter- 
pretation for each verse, and each song perfectly conducted. The 
Supervisor may trust the Duo-Art to take his place after rehearsal, 
putting the baton into the hands of one of the students, directed by 
beat indication on the recording itself, in plain view of the conductor. 


Solos and Quartets may be accompanied in proper pitch and in 
correct tempo with the Duo-Art or may be rehearsed only in this 
fashion as model for performance. 


This is only another means by which “‘the Duo-Art Serves the School.”’ 
HIGH SCHOOL CHORUS 


America, The Beautiful All Through the Night 
S. A. Ward Gertlen (Welsh Folk Song) Gartlan 
. " Annie Laurie 
God pene: Sig omen ig a Lady John Scott Gartlan 
7@0. ° arren t 
owe” The Star Spangled Banner 
Drink to Me Only with Thine Eyes J. S. Smith Gartlan 
Thomas A. Arne Gartlan America (old tune) 
Henry Carey Gartlan 
Flow Gently Sweet Afton Flanders Requiem 
Jas. E. Spelman Gartlan Frank La Forge 


(Additional lists in preparation) 


QUARTET ACCOMPANIMENT 
Viking Song Old King Cole Tell Me Not of a Lovely Lass 
C. B. Taylor Charles G. Spross Cecil Forsyth Erno Rapee Cecil Forsyth Erno Rapee 


.ccompaniments for all popular violin, harp and violincello soli, as well as the sopra- 
ilto and tenor, baritone and bass for High School solo singing by the finest accom- 
nists of America, including Frank La Forge, Chas. Gilbert Spross and Coenraad V. Bos. 


Write for the Duo-Art Book of Music for schools and colleges, also for special plan 
by which your school may have a Duo-Art this year. 


THE AEOLIAN COMPANY 


Educational Department AEOLIAN HALL NEW YORK CITY 
THE DUO-ART SERVES THE SCHOOL 
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CHRISTMAS GAMES 
AND CHRISTMAS PLAYS 





600 Lexington Ave. 
New York, N. Y. 


THE WOMANS PRESS 

















THE FUN BOOK 
Edna Geister 
Games and parties for your Christmas holidays. 


The “‘best yet” by this past master in the art of 
play. $1.25 


LITTLE ROBIN STAY BEHIND 


Katharine Lee Bates 
Thanksgiving and Christmas plays for children. 


FOLK FESTIVALS AND THE 
FOREIGN COMMUNITY 


Dorothy Gladys Spicer 
Should be in every recreation leader’s Christmas 
stocking. In ‘‘Following the Star’’ each country 
brings its ceremonial to the celebration of the 


$1.50 


feast. 


CHRISTMAS AND NEW 
YEAR SONGS 


Will make your Christmas program different. $ .50 

































MURDOCK 
OUTDOOR BUBBLE FONT 


Patented 
The only out- 


door Drinking 
Fountain that 
works day after 
day, year in 
and year out. 


FOOL 
PROOF 


Either vertical 
bubble or slight 


angle stream. 
Will Not Freeze 
and Burst. 


Write tor Booklet 
‘What an Out- 
door Drinkin 
Fountain Shoul 
Be.”’ 


The Murdock Mfg. & Supply Co. 


‘* The Original Hydrant House ’’ 
422 Plum St., Cincinnati, Ohio 


Makers ef Anti-Freezing Water Service Devices since 1853 
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Book Reviews 


THe Dest Eterna. By John H. Finley. Published 
jointly by Council of Women for Home Missions 
and Missionary Education Movement of the United 
States and Canada 

“The eternal debt of maturity to childhood and youth” 

is the subject of Dr. Finley’s book, in which the ld 

comes into its own. If there were nothing in the book 

except the first chapter,7ie Debt Eternal would have 
been well worth writing, for here Dr. Finley has trans- 
lated into vivid words the spiritual significance of the 

America “that lives in us.” But there is much more 

than this chapter, notable as it is, and throughout the 

book there is a wealth of practical material interpreted 
in terms of spiritual and inspirational values. There js 

a discussion of the child in the home and the responsi- 

bility of the community and of the parent. The problem 

of child health is carefully considered. The place of 
play and recreation in the child’s life is treated in a sig- 
nificant chapter. Child labor, its effects and methods of 

combating it are the subject of another chapter. In a 

chapter entitled “Children in Need of Special Care” im- 

portant facts are given regarding dependent and sub- 

normal children and methods of caring for them. A 

discussion of the child in the church brings the book to 

a close. 

Teachers, social workers, parents—all who care for 
the welfare and happiness of little children should read 

Dr. Finley’s book. 


ScHoor Music HANpBook. By Hannah Matthews Cun- 
diff and Peter W. Dykema. C. C. Birchard and 
Co., 221 Columbus Avenue, Boston, Massachusetts 
Price $2.50 postpaid 

Among the classes of persons for whom the authors 
intended this book are school superintendents, members 
of school boards, musical parents and citizens who wish 
to have a broad knowledge of* school music teaching. 
To those we might add community music and recreation 
executives, since these come into close contact with 
school music. 

The reason for this contact is stated by the authors 
thus: “We know that labor, physical and manual, is be- 
coming more dignified and respected and better paid 
We know, too, that working hours are becoming short- 
er and that people are finding themselves with leisure 
and with money to spend on amusement for that leisure 
How this time and money will be spent depends upon 
the tastes of the people. What the tastes of the peopl 
shall be depends upon the habits formed in their im- 
pressionable days—their school days. How shall the 


play hours of the American people be spent? Educa- 
tion will be the deciding factor.” _ 
This volume covers the following subjects: (a) the 


approach to school music; (b) technical data as to the 
theory of music; (c) training the child in vocal and 
instrumental music; (d) suggestions to teachers and 
(e) miscellaneous matters. The last chapter is of great 
value to community music workers as well, since it 1 
cludes practical bibliographies and lists of material for 
various forms of music. ae 
Community Service is mentioned as a source of intor- 
mation on the music memory contest, particularly the 
interpretative material on the suggestive lists of music 


memory selections. Numbers One and Two, price $2! 
each. 


400 GaMEs For ScHoot, HomE AND Praycrounp. By 
Ethel F. Acker. F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dans 
ville, New York 

In this, one of the most recent books on 

purpose has been to provide a book for teachers and t 

include enough theory and practical information © 

make possible the fullest use of the book. (ames have 
been classified according to their essential feature 

There are chapters on school, dramatic, singing, mime" 

ic, tag, and hide-and-seek games, as well as on schoo! 

room games, special purpose games, and bean bag, bal 


games, the 
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Where Large 
Numbers of 


Children 
Gather 


| {| in open places Solvay Calcium Chloride should be applied to the surface in 
| | \! order to prevent discomfort caused by dust. 
\' 


SOL VA Y—CALCIUM CHLORIDE 


is being used as a surface dressing for Children’s playgrounds 
with marked satisfaction. 


It will not stain the children’s clothes or playthings. Its germicidal property 
11] is a feature which has the strong endorsement of physicians and playground 
} 
| 


| Solvay Calcium Chloride is not only an excellent dust layer but at the same 
1] time kills weeds; and gives a compact play surface. 


Ii Write for New Booklet Today! 
| 
1} 


il SEMET-SOLVAY CO. 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 








nd quiet games. Suggestions for forfeits and 
re also included \ brief outline on theory of 


play is given in chapters on the value of play, the dis- 


ige groups, and general suggestions. 


SUNDAY KINDERGARTEN GAME, Girt AND Srfory. 
arry S. Ferris. The University of Chicago 

Pri Price $1.75 
| suggestive book presents a serfes of lessons 
for use with very young children and designed 
their moral and religious development. A 
n to illustrate a particular group is used as 
ground work for each lesson. There are, for ex- 
l ries about David the Giant (Courage), about 


he Man Who Helped the Stranger (Helpfulness), 


he Little Evergreen Tree (Generosity), and The Poor 
Widow and Elijah (Kindness). A program of songs, 
s and table work is given for each lesson. 


he suggestions and directions are so explicit in de- 


that teachers who are without kindergarten training 
ill have no difficulty in teaching the lessons. 
EXERCISES, illustrated. National Board of 
Y. W. C. A., New York. Compiled by Jane Bel- 


Woman’s Press, 600 Lexington Avenue, 
_New York. Price $2.00 q 
t the physical director and the individual who 


as had thorough health examination is the purpose 
1 this booklet in which the exercises are carefully 
lassified according to the conditions they are designed 
{0 correct “The individual,” says the introduction, 
may use this book in so far as she is following the 
lirectio f the physician or physical director.” 


strations which accompany the directions 
iil how the exercises should be taken. 


WHAT ON: Town Dip. Published by the Metropolitan 
ite Insurance Company, New York City 
ine } politan Life Insurance Company has issued 


an illustrated pamphlet on the value of playgrounds 
with suggestions for organizing recreation. The book 
let gives concrete instances of the recreational activities 
in a number of cities. A section is devoted to a dis 
cussion of what playgrounds have done for delinquent 
boys and girls, 


MANUAL OF INFORMATION ON City PLANNING AND ZON 
ING. By Theodora Kimball. Harvard Universit 
Press, Cambridge, Mass. 

“The lack of adequate open space, of playground 
and parks, the congestion of streets, the misery of thx 
tenement and of repercussions upon each new genera 
tion are an untold charge against our American life 
Our cities do not produce their full contribution to the 
sinews of American life and national character. The 
moral and social issues can be solved only by a new con 
ception of city building.” 

Thus Herbert Hoover has pointed out the importanc: 
of city planning. And it is to supply the necessary in 
formation that will make city planning a more vital 
force that this book has been published. What city 
planning is, what it does for a city, what books and 
magazines to read about it, what organizations are back 
ing it, what funds are being appropriated for it and 
how to launch a campaign are all discussed in this 
very comprehensive manual with its extensive bibliog 
raphy. 


CREATING THE PLAYGROUND. Everwear Manufacturing 
Company, Springfield, Ohio 
In this attractive little pamphlet the Everwear Manu 
facturing Company offers suggestions for the promo 
tion, organization, financing and equipping of play- 
grounds. Copies may be secured upon request from the 
company. 


BackyArD PLAyGrRouND. Folder No. Children’s 
Bureau, U. S. Department of Labor. 1923 
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Have a typewriter 
of your own— 


| Have you ever thought how 
useful a typewriter of your 
own would be—a little 
private secretary that you 
} could keep for your own 
4, use? It would turn your 
letter-writing into a real 
pleasure. It would help you in your 
business or studies at home and 
serve you in many ways that only 
you know. 


The word ‘“‘typewriter’’ may suggest 
a big bulky machine that is as ex- 
pensive as it is heavy. But this is 
not true of Corona. Corona weighs 
but little over 6 lbs., yet does exactly 
the same work as a big machine. 
You can fold it up into its neat 


carrying case, take it with you and 
typewrite anywhere. Over 500,000 people | 
use Corona today. All tests have proved | 
its wonderful efficiency and durability. 


Co RONA so &. 














costs only $50 complete Pind aime ] 
in carrying case. Pa TYPEWRITER | 
Co., INC. | 

° ° GROTON, N.Y. 
Mail this 


Fa [ ] Should like to exam- | 
ine Corona without cost or 
obligation. 


} Send Corona booklet No. 19. 


Coupon 
Today , ~ 


4 
i 
4 
Ff Address 
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Name 
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Readers of THE 
know that there are now available through the Govern- 


ment Printing Office the suggestions for construction of 


backyard playground equipment which were devised |) 
the Recreation Department of Oakland, Califor: ja 
Designs and practical directions for construction of 

paratus make the folder very helpful. 


MAIN STREETS OF THE NATION. A series of projects on 
highway transportation for elementary schools. |}, 
Florence C. Fox. Bulletin 1923. No. 38. Bureau 
of Education. Price 10c. 

The Bureau of Education has outlined in this pm- 
phlet the methods through which the child’s interes: in 
the highway, the automobile and travel in general may 
be used as a practical aid in his study of geography, 
science, civics, history and literature. Very ingenious 
indeed are the projects suggested to appeal to the child 
and create the desire for future study. 

THE BociE Book and THE CHristTMAS Book. Published 
by Dennison Co. Price 10c. each 

Some suggestions for Halloween celebrations and 
decorations make The Bogie Book a very practical pam- 
phlet. Equally helpful is The Christmas Book which 
has much to offer hostesses at Christmas, New Y car, 
and Twelfth Night parties. 


FrEL>p HockKEy AND SoccER FoR WoMEN. By Frost and 
Cubberly. Published by Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
Price $2.00 

In spite of the fact that Field Hockey and Soccer for 

Women are, comparatively speaking, new games to the 

American people, their growing popularity promises to 

assure for them a prominent place in American sports 

Miss Frost and Miss Cubberly in their book have 
done a very valuable piece of work in discussing con- 
cisely and clearly matters relating to individual 
technique, positions, team-play, indoor practice, outdoor 
practice, suggestions for the coach, playing terms. The 
book has been written first for the player and _ the 
inexperienced coach, and second for the experienced 
coach. The authors have kept in mind conditions in 

America and have presented the fundamentals of play 

given in form which may be used for large groups. Th 

many clear diagrams, pictures and descriptions given 
are especially helpful. 


Tue Torch Bearers. A masque. Developed by th: 
Nineteenth Community Service School and pri 
sented at the Class Day Program, September 14, 
1923 

Argument—In the Kingdom of Lost Talents (every 
community) King Kindliness (Good Citizenship) and the 
Princess (Love) are distressed because Selfishness and 
Discord hold sway throughout the land. 

In a dream, the Princess sees a Shepherd Boy (Com- 
munity Service) following a Gleam of Light (Service) 
This prophetic vision gives the Princess faith that a new 
day of Peace and Unity will reign. The King, when 
told by the Princess of her dream, sends for his Coun- 
sellors, Wordly Wisdom and Learning, who cannot 
answer the question as to what the Light portends and 
whence it cometh. The wandering Shepherd Hoy ap- 
pears and is recognized by the Princess who asks that 
he be questioned. He tells of the Light and is sent 
quest by the King. 

Following the Gleam he meets a child who is withou! 
the joys of life. Play and Fairies enter the child's heart 
and she is reborn. As the Shepherd Boy goes on his 
journey, the Gleam grows brighter and he meets Creed 
and Caste. Through Poetry and Drama he reveals t0 
them each other’s hidden talents and they ar« united in 
Brotherhood. Brighter and brighter grows the Gleam. 
He meets inarticulate Humanity. Music comes and 
gives voice to their hopes. 

The Shepherd Boy finds himself back he fore the 
King who rejoices because of the miracles of Peace and 
Harmony wrought through Play and Fairies, Poett 
and Drama, Music and Dance. 
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5; the King knights the Shepherd Boy, the Knight 
of Service, he discovers the Light here in his own King- 
d Rising, the Knight of Service forms the frater- 
nity of the Red Circle with Love and Service united. 
In consecration, he sends them forth as Torch Bearers 
and blessed with a new Light they valiantly go forth to 


Danish Revolution in Physical 
Education 


(Continued from p, 467) 











aim is to give a broad, democratic education, 
which does not forget the national, Christian and 
social sides of life. These people’s colleges are 
the unique outgrowth of the Danish _ people’s 
movement for self-expression, and therefore 
everything they do is a reflection of this great 
movement. 

But most important from a social viewpoint 
ind of interest to America, where you also have 
| great movement for community service, is the 
purpose to which this education is put. Follow- 


ing a course at Ollerup or any of the other four 
score people’s colleges in Denmark, each student 
voes hack to his community trained and inspired 
to become a volunteer community leader. That 
explains why courses in how to teach others and 

the elements of leadership have been stressed 
n our curriculum. And here the training. in 
physical education and in athletics comes in as 
the key to successful service. In_ practically 


every small district or parish of Denmark there 

a Parish Gymnastic Society and a community 
use of some description. With these keys to 
the heart of the community at hand, the newly 
trained and inspired student, starting with train- 
ng in the new principles of gymnastics and ath- 
etics which he has learned in the high school, 


“ 


ce as his community leader and soon is 
la position to bring the other elements of his 
nto force for the cultural development 
{ the community. Thus we have the 1200 
ing men and women who have been trained 


Olle for example, giving to 1200 commun- 

S work which they themselves received. 
YO It at we now see coming steadily nearer 
nearer the realization of the dream born 
those distant Olympic Games, but it is now 
dre ot of physical perfection alone, but 
ne wi has grown to a conception of social 


tellectual harmony which shall match and 
hand with the body beautiful. 


Physical Education 


For Women — Accredited 


2-Year Normal Course for Directors of 
Physical Education, Playground Super- 
visors, Dancing Teachers and Swimming 
Instructors. 

High school graduates from accredited 
schools admitted without examination. 
APPLY NOW 

New gymnasium, new classrooms and 
laboratories, new dormitories. All modern, 
up-to-date facilities and equipment. 


CHICAGO NORMAL SCHOOL OF 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
Address— Registrar, Box 45 
$e2¢@ Greenwood Avenue, Chicago, II. 
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For Christmas— 
Give an Everwear Home Outfit 


Everwear Apparatus No. E-700 consists of a swing, 
trapeze, flying rings and horizontal bar so arranged 
that each may be used separately. 

Made by the manufacturers of the world known 
Everwear All Steel Playground Apparatus 


Write for prices and home booklet 


The Everwear Manufacturing Co. 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 














Entertainments 
(Good Ones) 


for Playground Associations are found 
listed in our free Help-U Catalog of 
Plays, Drills, Pageants, Songs, etc. 


Get “Stunt Songs for Social 
Sings’’ —35 cts. 


The Eldridge Entertainment House 


Franklin, Ohio also Denver, Colorado 
944 So. Logan St. 
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Special Combination Offer 
THE PROGRESSIVE TEACHER is now inits 


twenty-ninth year. It is printed in two colors 

ten big hand e issues—two dollars the year. 
Circulates in ¢ ite in the Union, Philippine 
Islands, England, Cuba, Porto Rico and Canada. 
It contains Pi and Grade Work, Method, 
Outline, Com ty Service, Illustrations, Enter- 


tainments, Hi Drawing, Language, a course 


in Physical 7 


g and many other subjec ts, 
Both of these 

One Year $2.00 
The Playground 


One Year i $3.00 if 


The Progressive ar $2.00 


Magazines for 


you act today. 
Total $4.00 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 
THE PLAYGROUND 

315 FOURTH AVE.,NEW YORK CITY 

[ am sending $3.00, for which please send THE 


PROGRESSIVE TEACHER and THE PLAY- 
GROUND for one year. 


Name 
low n 


xf. BD State er ey eee ee 















Play and Democracy 
(Continued from p. 439) 





course you cannot express it. You have it in 
your power to help fill souls from which great 
art will grow. 

Is the social element that we are working at 
true art? I do not know how many of you have 
seen in Boston a night before Christmas celebra 
tion. It is a beautiful thing. Candles are in the 
windows of the houses and several choirs go 
about the streets singing carols. The streets are 
like one great room in which we all walk about 
as neighbors. It is a great public gathering of 
people in the Christmas spirit. It is the same 
with the Christmas plays and pageants that you 
are teaching people to do together. I think in a 
community with that sort of thing going on, 
where people are touching art at any point, the 
people will not find their lives uninteresting. 
Professor Sherman says the American people 
had two great jobs before them—the securing of 
political liberty and the making of the material 
basis of liberty; that they are two things that are 
very difficult; they have been done. Now to 
raise the statue on the pedestal. In that also | 
think the American people will not fail. 




























THE BOOK 


WITH A HEART 






















@ Children need no urging to attend a story hour with JOHN MARTIN’S 
BOOK. They beg to be allowed to read, and to be read to. 


ews, JOHN MARTIN’S BOOK is all of that and more. It does for the 
VA) child all that you want a real book friend to do. Twelve times a 
year it brings songs to sing, puzzles and games, poetry and jingles, 
classic tales, clean fun and nonsense, plays to act, fairy tales, nature, 
history, and Bible stories. There is a picture on every page. JOIN 
MARTIN’S BOOK holds the heart of the child. 


SPECIAL OFFER 












33 West 49th Street 


\ special offer of a THREE MONTHS’ SUBSCRIPTION FOR $1.00 is 
made to all who mention “The Playground.” This is your opportunity to 
bring rare delight to the children whose happiness is your objective. 


JOHN MARTIN’S BOOK HOUSE 

























NEW YORK 
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